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MORAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H- MARTIN; 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


lf by moral and religious education is meant 
systematic instruction in formulated ethics and 
dogmatic theology, the public schools are doing 
little. 

If by moral education is meant influences which 
make for correct living, the work of the public 
schools is of immeasurable value. 

The essential features of every well-ordered 
school are the essential features of all well-ordered 
living, as Dr. Harris pointed out long ago. 

Punctuality, obedience, silence, order, industry, 
necessary in the daily routine of school life, be- 
come by constant practice habits in the life of the 
children. They are moral qualities because they 
call for the constant exercise of self-restraint, and 
this for the sake of the higher interests of the in- 
dividual and for the sake of the whole. 

They are essentially social qualities interwoven 
with the whole social fabric and condition of the 
integrity of society. They are the five gateways 
through which the children enter into their in- 
heritance as members of organized society. 

The significance of the fact that 15,000,000 of 
children and youth in the United States are saying 
every day, “I must get my lessons to-day,” is 
rarely apprehended. That little word must is a 
foundation word in all character-making. It 
shows a sense of obligation. It is the response of 
the individual to the voice of authority. “Thou 
shalt” is the voice of authority. ‘I must, there- 
fore I will,” is the answer of recognition and sub- 
mission. It is the underlying principle of all gov- 
erninent, human and divine. 

Through the work and play of the school, cer- 
tain other moral qualities are developed,—honesty, 
truthfulness, a sense of justice and fair play, re- 
gard for the rights and feelings of others. 

In regard to all these qualities, there is a school 
standard and a social conscience. 

I believe that the boys and girls leaving the 
grammar school have a higher standard than is 
common in the social and business circles which 
they enter. The schools, too, are emphasizing 
temperance, humanity, and love of country. 

Certain defects in industrial conditions are 
moral in their nature; and the new work in the 
schools is endeavoring to correct these. In all 
mechanical work the principal defect is not lack 
of technical skill, but carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Shiftlessness and shirking are common. 
Men do not do their best, and their sense of obli- 
gation is feeble. In domestic work there is 
slovenliness, carelessness, and waste. 

The schools, through their manual training and 


domestic science, are teaching exactness, thor- 
oughness, cleanliness, and economy. 

The school and home garden work gives a sense 
of property rights, teaches the immutability of 
law, and shows in a concrete way that “whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

These results are brought about through the in- 
fluence of the teachers, using school life and work 
as a means of forming character. 
. The great majority of public school teachers are 
devout Christian men and women, whose supreme 
thought in all their work is for the character of 
their pupils. 

While they use formal and set lessons in morals 
but little, they utilize the daily incidents of school 
life to impress moral truths, and in their teaching 
of history and literature they try to help the stu- 
dents to form high ideals of character. 

The statement frequently made that the schools 
are wholly intellectual in their aim is not true. 

{ have been attending educational meetings for 
forty years, and I have heard more addresses and 
discussions on moral education than on any other 
subject. 

The training in the normal schools is distinctly 
moral and religious in its character. 

The man who for a generation has been held up 
as a model teacher is Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
whose claim to distinction is that he taught Eng- 
lish boys that they might be “true gentlemen and 
good Christians and be merry, mischievous boys 
still.” 

In all their work in morals, the teachers have 
the intuitions of the children in their favor. I be- 
lieve that the intuitions of childhood are essen- 
tially sound. They are the means by which God 
gives to the human race its earliest and its most 
enduring visions of truth. 

The two weak points in the system are the 
country school and the high school. 

In the small country school the teachers have 
less experience and they change frequently. The 
discipline is more lax and intermittent, the sur- 
veillance less close, and the social necessities less 
urgent. There is more’ interference by the 
parents than in the city, and the process of con- 
solidation brings with it in many cases a train of 
evils of its own. The huddling of a considerable 
number of children of both sexes and of various 
ages in a conveyance without oversight results in 
much rude, coarse, and sometimes indecent con- 
duct. 

The difficulties in the high school grow out of 
the age of the pupils. A great majority of the 
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teachers have neither the knowledge nor the ex- 
perience to deal with the new problems which 
arise. 

The departmental organization is an element of 
weakness. I look upon the movement to bring 
this system down into the grammar school with 
much misgiving. Its advantages cannot compen- 
sate for the lack of intimate knowledge of pupils 
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and of steady, daily pressure by one firm, wise, 
sympathetic teacher. 

On the whole, the influence of the public 
schools is making for righteousness, and that 
their work is not in vain is evidenced by the fact 
that the vast majority of men and women in every 
community are leading well-ordered lives under 
the sanctions of moral law. 


THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY LEONARD P- AYRES, A. M.» PH. D.» 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


V.—THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 


In March, 1906, Congress approved an act in- 
corporating the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The founder was An- 
drew Carnegie, and the initial endowment of the 
foundation was $10,000,000. Its primary purpose 
was the establishment of retiring allowances for 
teachers in the colleges, universities, and technical 
schools of the United States, the Dominion of 
Canada, and Newfoundland. 

In April, 1905, Mr. Carnegie outlined his plan 
in a letter addressed to twenty-five men whom he 
had selected as trustees of the fund. Extracts 
from this letter follow :— 


“New York, April 16, 1905. 

“Gentlemen: I have reached the conclusion that 
the least rewarded of all the professions is that 
of the teacher in our higher educational institu- 
tions. New York city, generously and very 
wisely, provides retiring pensions for teachers in 
our public schools, and also for our policemen. 
Very few, indeed, of our colleges are able to do so. 
The consequences are grievous. Able men hesi- 
tate to adopt teaching as a career, and many old 
professors whose place should be occupied by 
younger men cannot be retired. 

“T have transferred to you and your successors, 
as trustees, $10,000,000, the revenue from which 
is to provide retiring pensions for the teachers of 
universities, colleges, and technical schools in our 
country, Canada, and Newfoundland, under such 
conditions as you may adopt from time to time. 

“The fund applies to the three classes of insti- 
tutions named, without regard to race, sex, creed, 
or color.... 

“Gratefully yours, 
“Andrew Carnegie.” 

This letter also specified that the benefits of the 
fund were not to extend to professors in state uni- 
versities, or to those in colleges under the control 
of a given sect or denomination. In 1908, three 
years after the establishment of the foundation, 
Mr. Carnegie expressed his willingness to grant 
the request of the state and colonial institutions 
which had petitioned to be included in the pro- 
visions of the gift; and by adding an additional 
$5,000,000 to the foundation, made this extension 
possible. 


The trustees endeavor, so far as possible, to re- 
strict their relations to institutions of higher edu- 
cation rather than to individual professors. The 
foundation has compiled a list of institutions desig- 
nated as the “Accepted List.” When a college or 
university desires to become a beneficiary of the 
foundation, it makes formal application to be 
placed upon this “Accepted List.” The founda- 
tion then makes a careful study of the educational 
standards, plan of government, and endowment of 
the petitioning institution, so as to make sure that 
it conforms to the established regulations. 

This process is a laborious one, but it has the 
great advantage that it makes the task of the 
board of trustees to pass upon the merits of insti- 
tutions, not of individuals. When an institution 
has once been placed on the “Accepted List,” the 
teachers and executive officers may look forward 
without anxiety to having retiring allowances 
granted them under fixed regulations. These al- 
lowances come as a right, not as charity. The 
college professors and officials regard them as 
earned in the regular course of service, not as 
given through courtesy. 

The chief work of the foundation is that of an 
educational agency, dealing with institutions of 
higher learning in America. The viewpoint is 
nation wide. It includes the interests not of a 
community or section, but of a continent. The 
annual report of the president deals with various 
educational problems, in addition to those which 
concern exclusively the administration of the 
trust. Moreover, from time to time the founda- 
tion publishes in pamphlet form studies in educa- 
tion. The fund does not provide allowances for 
teachers in secondary school work or in the 
grades. 

A retiring allowance may be given to any per- 
son sixty-five years of age who has served not less 
than fifteen years as a professor or not less than 
twenty-five years as an instructor and professor. 
If the active pay of the individual is $1,200 or less, 
the retiring allowance is $1,000, provided that no 
retiring allowance shall exceed ninety per cent. of 
the active pay. For an active pay greater than 
$1,200, the retiring allowance is $1,000 plus $50 
for each $100 of active pay in excess of $1,200. 
No retiring allowances exceed $4,000. 

Rules somewhat similar to the preceding apply 
to professors who are retired because of physical 
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disability rather than because of age. Widows of 

rofessors receiving retiring allowances, or 
eligible to receive them, receive under specified 
conditions pensions one-half as great as their hus- 
bands were receiving or were entitled to. At the 
present time there are sixty-five institutions on 
the “Accepted List,” and 318 retiring allowances 
are in force. Of these, 273 are being paid to pro- 
fessors and forty-five to widows of professors. 
The average amount of allowance being paid to 
professors is $1,570, while the average received by 
widows is $839. 

There is one more valuable and interesting line 
of activity being carried on by the foundation. 
This is the exchange of secondary school teachers 
between Prussia and the United States. It has 
now been in operation for one year. The details 
for its arrangement in Prussia are in the hands of 
the Prussian minister of education, while in the 
United States they are in those of the president 
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of the Carnegie foundation. During the year 
1909 nine American teachers were assigned to 
Prussian schools, while six Prussian teachers 
were assigned to American schools. This system 
of exchange is as yet in its infancy, and it is as yet 
too soon to foresee what the ultimate successful 
plan may be. The results up to the present time 
are most hopeful. 

The trustees of the foundation are twenty-five 
in number, under the chairmanship of Charles 
Custis Harrison. The trustees include the presi- 
dents of some of our greatest universities. 
Among them are found the names of Presidents 
Butler of Columbia, Hadley of Yale, Schurman of 
Cornell, Van Hise of Wisconsin, and Wilson of 
Princeton. The officers of the foundation are: 
President, Henry S. Pritchett; treasurer, Robert 
A. Franks; and secretary, John G. Bowman. 
The offices are at 576 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 


a a 


There are great problems ahead of us as a nation, but the really greatest prob- 
lem is the problem of making better men and better women of all of us.— Theodore Roose- 


velt. 
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CONSERVATION OF VISION AND PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS. 


F, PARK LEWIS," M_ D.» BUFFALO, N. 


Two words which have attained high impor- 
tance in our vocabulary of to-day are “conserva- 
tion” and “co-operation.” These are the guide 
posts that indicate the new spirit of progress that 
is actuating and dominating our modern life. 
They are not the outgrowth of a materialistic, but 
of a spiritualized, philosophy. Far from being 
utilitarian, they are in the highest degree idealis- 
tic. They have to do with the profoundest of 
human sentiments, and are based upon the duties 
and responsibilities of life itself. 

When we as a people have been so deeply 
stirred by a discussion as to the disposition that 
Shall be made of our material resources, it has 
not been wholly because of the intrinsic value 
of our mineral wealth nor the desire to preserve 
our forests; it indicates rather the awakening of 
the national conscience and a realization such as 
we have not felt before of the obligations which 
rest upon us rightly to use the gifts which have 
been bestowed upon us. 

The new thought, therefore, and the new inspira- 
tion, which is, indeed, more than twenty cen- 
turies old, is, nevertheless, most disturbing to our 
complacency, for it fixes on each one of us, to the 
degree that we are given to see and to know, the 
responsibility for our part in the direction and 
use of the things and fortes that conduce to the 
betterment and the happiness of mankind. 


*Chairman of the Committee on the Prevention of Blindness of 
American Medical Association. 


The real wealth of a people is in its immaterial, 
rather than its actual, possessions. It is not what 
we have, but what we do with what we have, that 
counts. In its last analysis the true values are 
found in the people themselves, and just to the 
degree that their strength of body and of char- 
acter is increased, the productive efficiency of the 
nation is augmented. The governing power of 
the nation of to-morrow is the school boy of to- 
day. The efficiency of the man depends upon the 
direction of the training and the completeness of 
the culture—physical, mental, and moral—of the 
child. If, in the progress of training, we limit or 
destroy any important function which he pos- 
sesses, we lessen his productive efficiency, and to 
that degree we rob the nation of its potential 
wealth. It almost invariably happens that if one 
wrong condition exists, it is associated with or de- 
pendent upon another. In the consideration of 
the important subject which has been given me to 
discuss to-day, I will assume that the members 
of this association are familiar with the revela- 
tions which medical examinations of our school 
children have brought to our notice, because ever 
the intelligent reader of current events knows of 
the psychological clinic and its discoveries. In 
the limited time at my disposal I will concern my- 
self with the conclusions to which these observa- 
tions seem to give warrant. I will endeavor to 
show that the conditions which are slowly but. 
steadily increasing the myopia of our school chil- 
dren, and thereby rendering them more vulner- 
able to subsequent disease of the eyes, are 
corrigible and preventable conditions, and be- 
cause, as I have intimated above, of the relation- 
ship and inter-dependence between one wrong 
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condition and another, I wish to ask you to con- 
sider with me whether it may not be possible to 
inaugurate some basic changes which would al- 
low a normal intellectual and physical develop- 
ment without at the same time sacrificing the 
integrity of the organism. 

Focal defects in some degree are practically 
universal. The mathematically perfect eye is an 
ideal never attained. While eyes that are 
asymmetrical even to a small extent are strained 
by close work, such as reading or writing, some- 
times quite large discrepancies may occasion lit- 
tle or no annoyance, if the eyes are used only 
at long range; sailors, soldiers, Indians, and 
woodmen, generally, whose lives are passed in 
the open, have rarely occasion to give heed to 
their eyes at all. It is, therefore, the enormous 
strain of close work continued for from six to ten 
hours a day, including the incidental reading and 
writing, with wrong position, insufficient light, 
and poor paper and badly printed books, that are 
responsible for the destructive processes that are 
taking place in our children’s eyes. There is 
also no doubt. whatever that this strain is greatly 
modified and the changes take place less rapidly 
if the extraneous conditions are made as nearly 
right as possible and the focal irregularities are 
corrected by suitable glasses. They do not cease, 
however. The glasses must be changed from 
time to time, as alterations occur in the shape of 
the eyeball and as the importance of correcting 
these smaller abnormalities become more and 
more apparent. It is evident that we are rapidly 
becoming a be-spectacled nation, and that there is 
some justification for the dictum voiced by a dis- 
tinguished professor of pedagogy of a western 
university who gravely says that he has observed 
that some of the students on the campus, of 
whom there are perhaps a thousand or more, 
are not wearing glasses, and as it is inconceivable 
that their eyes are optically perfect, they should 
at once consult an oculist. 

In the discussions which have taken place, al- 
though it is evident that the chief source of the 
difficulty is overwork on the part of the plastic, 
vascular, sensitive eyeball, which is crushed out 
of shape by continuous muscular contraction, no 
one seems to have recognized the simplest and 
most obvious method of prophylaxis, the only 
really safe and sane remedy; not in every little 
degree of defect to brace up the eye with focal 
crutches, necessary, even imperative, as they are 
at certain times and under certain conditions, but 
to lessen the hours of work in which the eyes are 
subjected to strain. The labor unions have 
wisely limited the working day to eight hours for 


strong men, whose body tissues are developed 


and resistant, while we compel the child at the 
formative period of his life to use his most vital 
and impressionable eye structure as much as 
eight hours, and permit him to use them in close, 
taxing work for ten hours or more a day. His 
eyes will no more tolerate such unwarrantable 
abuse than will his muscles or his brain. Some- 
thing must in time give way, and usually it is the 
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retaining coat, which gives form and stability to 
the globe. 

It would seem to me that we are not getting 
at the root of the matter. We have reasons to 
congratulate ourselves on the splendid advances 
that have been made in pedagogic methods dur- 
ing the last few years. Practical work is being 
introduced in the school, such as printing, indus- 
trial and domestic science, but in the funda- 
mentals we are still teaching largely through the 
method of the printed page. We have made a 
fetich of books. We have become a reading, 
rather than a thinking, people. We have come 
to believe that the most effective way in which 
knowledge can be communicated from one per- 
son to another is through the medium of the 
printed page, while it is, in fact, an indirect route 
to the mind. A picture of a thing, and especially 
of a thing in action, becomes almost immediately 
a thought. The printed word is not the thing it- 
self. It is not even the symbol of the thing, as 
in.an Egyptian hieroglyph or the crude sketches 
of our aborigines. It consists of a group of 
arbitrarily chosen forms, which, placed in certain 
combinations, more or less variable as we modify 
our spelling, represents the symbol of the thing, 
Consider for a moment the number of mental 
processes that are required to enable a child to 
grasp the idea which the word is intended to con- 
vey. A distinct interval of time can ‘be recog- 
nized with each effort. When an action is to be 
expressed, just so much greater must be this in- 
terval as it takes words to describe it. It may 
be objected that from the mouth to the ear is 
equally indirect, but it is not so. The business 
of the. world is carried on by human speech. 

The printed sentence, “A horse runs down the 
street,” is a flat, colorless statement. | What 
might be termed the ambiceptors of the mind 
unconsciously reach out in twenty different di- 
rections to complete the imperfect picture which 
the words suggest. “What was the color of the 


horse?” “Why was he running?” ‘Was he 
afraid?” “To what was he attached?” “Were 
the people in the street in danger?” These ap- 


parently unnecessary questions of the child show 
the normal working of the brain. That which 
requires a page of description is told in much 
less than half the time required to read it, and 
all of this and much more, if seen, is compre- 
hended at a glance. The expression of the face, 
the tone of the voice, the gesture, and the human 
interest conveyed are all interpretive. With a 
foreign language still another additional mental 
process is exacted, and we find our students, after 
two, three, or four years devoted to the study of 
French or German, disappointed and unhappy to 
find that to them it is a dead language, and that 
the result of their labor is a book of knowledge 
only; while a little gamin from Palermo or Buda 
Pesth will pick up a useful vernacular in the 
streets, to which he will add a richness of slang, 
and thereby of vitality, that we may envy but can 
never hope to attain. 

We must realize that there is another and more 
direct way of getting at the intelligence of the 
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F. A. DERTHICK, 
Mantua, Ohio. 


JOHN H, DICKASON, 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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child than that which we commonly employ 
through the printed page. I stop in amazement 
at my Own temerity in daring to speak thus 
frankly on a pedagogic subject, but I know that 
many wise teachers share my belief that we have 
too many books, too many studies, not enough 
time for right athletics in the younger classes, not 
enough brain training to develop mental agility 
and logical thinking in any of the classes. 

If the boy is to learn business, why not teach 
him business by means of veritable commercial 
transactions? He must learn real values. He 
must know actual commodities. He must be 
taught to think not only to a point, but to a pur- 
pose. Is there not a hiatus between the teach- 
ing of the theory of mathematics and its applica- 
tion in manual training? Should not our girls, 
whose lives are to be spent as home-makers, be 
instructed specifically and definitely in the duties 
and the responsibilities of the direction of house- 
hold affairs? Should they not be shown how to 
buy economically and judiciously? One of the 
most essential factors in the high cost of living is 
the prodigality of expenditure and’ the wasteful- 
ness in the use of domestic supplies, because of 
the lack of domestic training on the part of the 
average housewife. The school girl cannot know 
that which she has not been taught. Might not 
a part, at least, of the book education which she 
now receives be replaced by a training that would 
better fit her for the obligation of wifehood and 
motherhood? We cannot wonder that the ex- 
periment of marriage so often proves to be a 
failure and that the divorce courts are crowded 
with those seeking to remedy what has proven to 
them to be such an unhappy mistake. 

If we could but simplify our teaching, make it 
more direct and personal, harmonize it, give to 
the pupil a little larger opportunity for original 
thinking, we would be amazed to see how rapidly 
the muscles of the mind would grow, and how im- 
mediate would be the influence upon every phase, 
not only of our private, but of our public life. 
What a difference would be made in the lives of 
our people if the buying power of a certain 
amount of money were taught in our schools. 
Why should we not teach arithmetic more as a 
mental science and in the terms in which it forms 


a part of our daily life? “Why should we in adult 
life be obliged to take a pencil and paper for the 
solving of every little problem that presents it- 
self to us? Why should hours be spent daily in 
futile note-making, wasting’ energy and destroy- 
ing eyes, both in the ‘writing and the reading, 
when a few basic ideas clearly put to be thought 
about would do more to' strengthen the mentality 
and to fix the principle than the reading and the 
writing of many hours would do? These are 
neither visionary nor ‘theoretical ideas to which I 
am giving expression. They are the outgrowth 


_ of the real philosophy of Froebel. They have 


found expression with marvelously satisfactory 
results in our manual and industrial training 
schools. We have used them to some extent, 
though not nearly enough, in our schools for the 
mentally slow. I saw a chosen group of the lag- 
gards in a school in Rochester, N. Y., in a gym- 
nastic class following the rapidly-given orders of 
the instructor in the game “Simon Says,” and 
then imitating the equally swift motions of the 
arms and legs, without a word of command. It 
was evident that the training in quick co-ordina- 
tion, in mental alertness, and in fixity of atten- 
tion was vastly more effective than any corre- 
sponding amount of book work could possibly be. 
If this were true of those whose responses were 
slow, how much better proportionally would it 
have been with children of active mentality? 
Lest I may seem to be wandering from the sub- 
ject under discussion, let me say that the conclu- 
sions expressed are not only relevant, but they 
are an essential part of my thesis. At the re- 
quest of the Association of Women Principals of 
New York City, a number of eminent oculists 
made a careful examination of existing condi- 
tions, and formulated certain recommendations 
which they urged should be adopted. These 
recommendations were referred by the board of 
superintendents to a special committee of two, 
whose judicial and thoughtful summary of the 
whole matter is worthy of careful consideration. 

In their report, the subject of the paper to be 
used in the school books, the type, the position of 
the child, the lighting, are all considered, not only 
with the judgment of men of trained minds, but 
with the practical knowledge of experienced 
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tteachers. “It is impossible,” says this commit- 
‘tee, “to dispense with the teaching of reading 
-and writing.” It is impossible, undoubtedly, and 
also undesirable. But is it impracticable to very 
largely limit the amount of reading and writing, 
an that way not only saving the eyes from unwar- 
rantable use, but by limiting the hours of work, 
leaving some time for the study of the funda- 
mental things of life? 

One of the most important of these is the 
physiology of sex. Nearly, possibly fully half of 
the existing blindness is a direct or indirect result 
of one or the other form of social disease, and, 
therefore, absolutely preventable. A large pro- 
portion of the cases are innocent victims. In an 
equally large number of instances these frightful 
conditions are ignorantly acquired. No one can 
estimate how many are blind or have lost in 
consequence of infections of this character. The 
loss of sight is only one form of its destructive 
manifestations. It is filling our hospitals for the 
‘insane, our asylums for degenerates, our schools 
for the blind and deaf. A Moloch of destruc- 
“tion; and yet our schools, maintained at enor- 
“mous expense, send out the young of both sexes 
with normal appetites and normal functions, but 
with not a word of advice as to how these shall 
‘be governed or directed. Is not the time ripe 
for free and frank discussion in matters so vital, 
-and is not the judicious teacher, in conjunction 


with the parent and the doctor, the one through . 


whom such instruction should be given? 

Such radical modifications of method, you may 
Say, are impractical in a great educational system. 
But, in many vital ways, ignorance must often 
pay the same penalty as crime. Pedagogy has, 
of late years, given evidence of being one of the 
“most progressive of professions, and if it is 
possible to actively interest the people in the 
schools, the reciprocal benefit will be beyond esti- 
mate. 

May we not join forces, and together seek to 
solve the problems which are of such vital im- 
portance to the men and women of to-morrow? 
In the report of the superintendents, which I have 
already mentioned, occur these words: “Your 
committee believes that this question cannot be 
settled by educators, publishers, or printers, but 
should be determined by oculists. The latter 
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have never made an extended investigation of the 
subject, and hence can only give expert opinion 
which is not based on evidence. An investiga- 
tion should determine the exact extent to which 
calendered paper is used, the effect of such paper 
on the eyes of the pupils, the amount of time 
spent by pupils working continuously at books 
made of such paper, and how often a day they 
do so.” But to give the work of such a commit- 
tee a practical value, it should be carried out by 
oculists in conjunction with educators, publish- 
ers, and printers, and the recommendation of the 
committee, that a commission of five experts, in- 
cluding oculists and one expert in lighting, be re- 
quested to act as advisers to the board of edu- 
cators in all matters pertaining to the eyes; that 
they be requested to prescribe methods of testing 
the eyes and means of reducing eye strain, and 
that every facility be afforded them to conduct 
investigations for the purpose of securing evi- 
dence as to the means of removing or modifying 
the controllable causes of defective vision due to 
the work in schools,” is the most effective method 
of arriving at right and wise conclusions. It is, 
moreover, in entire harmony with the plan to pro- 
mote educational progress through the United 
States Bureau of Education, which is being urged 
by the Department of Child Hygiene of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, except that the latter con- 
templates a staff of ‘‘ten specialists” to study, in- 
vestigate, and consult with local school men. 
The American Medical Association has appointed 
a committee on the prevention of blindness, which 
is already co-operating with the committee on 
prevention of blindness of the New York State 
Association for the Blind which is maintained by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. It is prepared, 
and will gladly take up, in conjunction with the 
National Education Association, a thorough and 
practical investigation of all these questions, and 
from our joint efforts it will be possible to devise 
measures whereby the eyes of our children may 
be preserved without in any degree lessening 
their mental efficiency. And not only without 
adding to the period of school life, but by limiting 
waste effort and making more direct the methods 
of instruction, we will actually lessen the length of 
time which is now spent in preparation for the 
work of life. 


No man can choose what coming hours may bring 


To him of need, of joy, of suffering; 


But what his soul shall bring unto each hour 


To meet its challenge—this is in his power. 


—PFriscilla Leonard. 
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UNDERSTAND THE BOY. 


An Indiana school teacher, a specialist in 
esthetics, planted a garden in the front yard of 
the schoolhouse. Beautiful geraniums _ blos- 
somed briefly and then were no more. They were 
destroyed by the hoofs of the young wild animals 
who she thought could be made to love the 
flowers. The garden was repeatedly replanted, 
with the same result, and finally the teacher, dis- 
couraged by her contact with the brute side of the 
young Hoosiers, resigned. 

Her successor came, and was informed by offi- 
cial gossip that she had undertaken the education 
of a band of young ruffians. She studied the situ- 
ation for a day or two, and then approached the 
boy who appeared to be the leader. 

“They say the boys tore up the flower garden. 
Is that so?’ Black looks, but no reply. 

“Why did they do it?” Still no response. 

“Is it true that you boys are ashamed to love 
flowers ?” 

“No,” blurted out Master Thundercloud. “But 
they put the old flower bed right on the home 
plate.” 

“The home plate!” exclaimed the new teacher, 
incredulously. ‘Show me the diamond.” 

Piloted by the lad, she learned just where the 
bases were located, and at a safe distance laid out 
a new garden, which is blooming yet, the pride of 
the village and the special pride of those same 
young vandals, who weed it and water it and 
sometimes wear its pansies and asters in their 
buttonholes.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


SOCIAL PHASES OF EDUCATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

By the term social as applied to education I 
here mean the sympathetic, or the tendency to 
look beyond the mass of humanity in a school- 
room and to consider and minister to the need 
and craving of the individual pupil. This social 
tendency has been greatly strengthened in 
recent years. 

Practically the entire session of the last meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence at 
Indianapolis was devoted to this general topic. 
The theory underlying this movement has had a 
long history, and may be clearly traced back to 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and indeed far 
beyond their day. The kindergarten recognizes 
the cravings of children, emphasizes the best of 
their instincts, and attempts to strengthen by use 
the powers of mind and body. 

This more careful study of children has resulted 
in an enlarged curriculum of studies, a closer re- 
lation between teachers and pupils, and a more 
humane theory of discipline. It was inevitable 
that the teacher of the new era in education 
should finally have her eyes opened to the hope- 
less condition of the multitudes of children stag- 
gering under the weight of limitations due to 
heredity and environment. The clear statement 
of the facts immediately aroused philanthropists, 
the press, and finally the community, and we are 
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now attempting to reach and to help every be- 
nighted child in the community. 

This powerful sentiment, reacting upon the 
state legislature, has resulted in the passage of 
laws making the parent responsible for the at- 
tendance at school of his children from seven to 
sixteen years of age, and making it an offence to 
employ child labor except as expressly permitted 
by statute. These compulsory attendance and 
child-labor laws have forced into and held in 
school many children that formerly would have 
been allowed by local authorities to wander at 
large. Thus,as a defensive measure, we have 
been foreed to provide for the separate instruc- 
tion of this class of dependent children.—Report. 


LEST WE FORGET TO PLAY. 


BY EDWARD HYATT, 
State Superintendent, California, 


We of the cities and towns are more and more 
committing a crime against childhood, in ‘that we 
are depriving it of play space, robbing it of its 
birthright of play. We rejoice exceedingly to see 
the country develop. We take vast pride in our 
villages growing into towns, our towns becoming 
cities. With feverish zeal we scheme and work 
to bring in more people to cover our land with 
buildings, to make every town lot valuable,: to 
wipe out the vacant places. All this is glorious 
for us grown-ups, but it is death to childhood. It 
is depriving the young ones of play. 

What a pathetic sight it is, in a- prosperous, 
growing city, to see how the boys: flock to any 
vacant space, where three or four lots by chance 
may be temporarily forgotten in the march of 
improvement. No weeds have chance to grow 
there. Scores of feet continually beat the ground 
in eager games of ball. Hundreds of little fel- 
lows congregate there, learning to live with each 
other, getting the sun, air, exercise, absolutely 
necessary to the future strength, sanity, and 
safety of themselves and their city, their state. 

This vacant, neglected space is one of the most 
valuable assets of the city. Here is where its 
citizenry is building. Its bare freedom, un- 
adorned, is of vastly greater worth to the life of 
the city than the smuggest city park with velvet 
lawn and precise beds of flowers. 

But soon this breathing space, this safety valve, 
disappears. It is swallowed up. There is noth- 
ing to take its place. What then? Shall we take 
away from our children the country fields, steal 
their village green, rob them of their town com- 
mons, and give them nothing instead? Shall we 
doom them to continuous nice clothes in a flat? 

But what will they do to us in return? Selah! 

We must for our own safety provide places for 
our young ones to play. We should turn our public 
parks into public playgrounds. We must estab- 
lish play spaces as regularly as we do the streets, 
Our rich men seeking .monuments should give 
free grounds dedicated to play, not lofty piles of 
brick and mortar to make it still more impossi- 
ble. School officers should throw open their 
premises for public. play wherever they are not 
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actually in use by the classes. All through the 
heated summer season city school grounds every- 
where should be wide open to the children of the 
city so that they may recreate themselves by play. 
Great buildings should all be built with roof 
gardens open to the sky that the people may play. 

It is true that'we have been committing a crime 
and knowing it not. But the outlook for the 
future is encouraging. Wonderful progress has 
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been made in the last few months. Playground 
associations, women’s clubs, improvement  so- 
cieties, park commissions, and other civic organ- 
izations are making great strides. Cities and in- 
dividuals are providing funds, teachers, equip- 
ment for this phase of child life. Those who are 
interested in the future of our land will do a 
patriotic thing to enter into this movement and. 
help it along.—Official Circular. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.—(I.) 


With what attitude toward the subject of this 
biography does Irving’s introduction lead us to 
approach it? 

Answer: With the attitude of sympathy and per- 
sonal interest in the life of the man we are to 
study, because Goldsmith himself gives us that 
attitude in his own work; he has written his own 
biography in his work. 

What is the advantage in giving a personal 
keynote like this at the very beginning? 

Answer: Our curiosity as well as our sympathy 
is at once enlisted to see if the author will justify 
his claim. | 

What details of Goldsmith’s early history does 
Irving give us? 

. Answer: His birth in the mansion house of an 
Irish hamlet; the beginning of his education with 
the village schoolmaster; the attack of smallpox 
which marked Goldsmith for life; his preparatory 
studies for the university; his entrance to Dublin 
University as “poor scholar”; his father’s death; 
his winning the distinction of a small prize, with 
the result of its misuse causing him to run away 
from college; his return to college and attain- 
ment of the degree of B. S.; his attempt to study 
for Holy Orders against every inclination of his 
natural temperament ; his rejection when the time 
for his presentation arrived; his tentative study of 
law; his travels on the continent; and desultory 
study of medicine, though probably obtaining the 
degree of Dr., which has been his title ever since; 
his return on foot to London, and the beginning 
of his literary career. 

Up to this point the study of Goldsmith’s life 
is preliminary, merely, for it is the dear delightful 
poet that we wish to know about, whose humor and 
pathos are our wonder and our joy. Yet Irving 
has given us no bare, bald statement of facts, like 
the bare, bald outline above, but as one who might 
have been a familiar friend we follow through the 
pages, with a sympathy opening both doors of our 
hearts, first for the perpetual anxiety of the 
family, so much concerned for their prodigal 
hope, and, secondly, for the restless, irresponsible 
prodigal himself. 

Is Goldsmith’s birthplace characteristic of the 
man himself? 

Answer: Irving makes us feel that it is; the 


mansion house is distinguished from the hamlet ; 
there is a superiority about the shambling “goblin” 
house that corresponds perfectly with the “re- 
spectable, but by no means thrifty, stock” from 
which Goldsmith sprang. 

Does the early history of Goldsmith justify his 
inheritance of “virtue and poverty”? 

Answer: Goldsmith’s prodigality seems to be 
exactly the result of just that combination. His 
recklessness is that of an irresponsible nature,— 
one to which has never been bequeathed the busi- 
ness-like qualities of success; poverty in his 
ancestry has not equipped him with the sense, 
either common or intuitive, of the way to meet 
opportunities, nor to force them when they did 
not present themselves. Goldsmith’s easy-going 
disposition and his efforts to escape difficulties, 
rather than to force them to flee from him, are a 
consequence of not having bred in him the instinct 
to turn his mind and natural powers to advantage. 

Goldsmith’s virtue is self-evident; the want of 
self-restraint, by which he was constantly getting 
himself into difficulty, is a trait of an irresponsi- 
ble, not a licentious, nature; of a mind not in- 
heriting the qualities to devote itself to serious 
occupation, but rather to take the cream of life 
when it rises, and drink skim milk after, if 
necessary ; Goldsmith never shirked his portion of 
skim milk when he must needs have it, nor tried 
te steal another’s cream when his own was gone. 

The virtue which was the other part of the 
family inheritance makes all the members of that 
family lovable; the father, to whom Goldsmith 
has inscribed an eternal memorial in ‘““The Deserted 
Village,” we love also from Irving’s pages ; and his 
brother, his brother-in-law, his patient uncle, 
his sisters, all are made lovable by their 
kindness, and patience, and ever-repeated efforts 
to help the scapegoat out of all his scrapes, and set 
him forward on his way again. His waywardness 
was never tragical to them, as it would have been 
to some families ; we can imagine they were all en- 
dowed with something of the sense of humor in 
which Goldsmith, whatever other sense he lacked, 
was rich; and while his successive returns. 
from every escapade made from home were 
a series of disappointments, the family seem not 
to have weighted them with blame. Plainly they 
cared, as we who read his story later, care, more 
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for the ‘tender heart and bubbling-mirth 
temperament that mastered reason than for the 
folly and mistakes. Evidently they kept their 
faith in him, and they were justified at last; 
whatever Goldsmith lacked, he was not wanting 
in appreciation, and the same fine perceptions that 
made him see the amusing traits and gave him 
buoyancy in all adverse circumstances, made him 
sensitive to the noble and subtle qualities of 
pathos, and affection, and true sentiments of sim- 
ple people, as well as to the greater parts of 
character. 
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In the anecdotes that Irving tells us -in these 
preliminary chapters we feel that people made 
Goldsmith’s world; to people he responded under 
all circumstances; to the pity of their hardships 
and sorrows; to the joy of their happy experi- 
ences; to give and to receive whatever the human 
heart may give and receive was from Goldsmith’s 
earliest life a boon of which he never counted the 
price; a boon for which he spent his 
own treasure liberally, and for which he 
never demanded the price of those indebted to 
him. 


The best schoolhouse is scientifically. one of the worst placewin the world fora 
child of the second or third grade who is unable to sleep nights, badly nourished, ner- 


vous, and poor in circulation. 


The air is close, and in spite of the modernity of our 


ventilating systems the ventilation militates against health, growth, and happiness, The 
rooms are full of rigid seats which the child is expected to crook his frame into and keep 
still, He needs to move about freely and aid his weak circulation, tut with such a keep- 
ing place for children the only thing to dois to keep them still n ost of the time and give 
the teacher a chance to think what to do next.- Principal W. E. Watt, Graham School, 


Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON ON CORN. 


BY ANNA E, MC GOVERN; 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 


The aim is to lead pupils to see and to appre- 
ciate the beauty and the importance of a common 
farm product. 

The aims are to be realized in these ways:— 

1, Make a special study of the whole plant in 
the corn field before bringing it into the school- 
room for study. 

2. Direct attention to some of the inspira- 
tional literature on corn: “The Corn Song,” 
Whittier; “Maize, the Nation’s Emblem,” Celia 
Thaxter. 

3. Pupils plant corn and watch its develop- 
ment from seed to seed. 

4. Build a corn chart. 

Informal talks with pupils for the purpose of 
directing and stimulating thought:— 

1. The value of the resources of different sec- 
tions of our country—coal of Pennsylvania, cop- 
per of Michigan, gold of California, etc. 

2. The emblems of different countries. 

3. Discuss Edward Everett’s tribute to “Our 
Gold” and Edna Dean Proctor’s “Republic’s Em- 
blem.” 


“Drop a grain of California gold into the ground, and 
there it will lie unchanged until the end of time, the 
clods on which it falls not more dead and lifeless. Drop 
a grain of our gold, of our blessed gold into the ground 
and lo! a mystery. In a few days it softens, it swells, 
it shoots upwards; it is a living thing. It is yellow it- 
self, but it sends up a delicate spire, which comes peep. 
ing, emerald green, through the soil; it expands to a 
vigorous stalk; revels in the air and sunshine; arrays it- 
self nore glorious than Solomon in its verdant skeins of 


vegetable floss, displays its dancing tassels, surcharged 
with fertilizing dust, and at last ripens into two or 
three magnificent batons, each of which is studded with 
a hundred grains of gold, every one possessing the same 
wonderful properties as the parent grain.”—Edward 
Everett. 
“The rose may bloom for. England, 
The lily for France unfold; 
Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
‘ Scotland her thistle bold; 
But the shield of the great republic, 
The glory of the West, 
Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled corn, 
Of all our wealth the best.” 
—Edna Dean Proctor 
FIELD LESSON. 

Pupils visit a corn field, and by direct examina- 
tion find answers to as many of the following 
questions as possible :— 

1. What kind of roots has the corn? 

2. How far do the roots extend into the 
ground? 

3. Study the brace roots found an inch or 
more above the ground. Of what use are these 
to the plant? 

4. What is the work of the roots? 

5. What is the height of the corn plant? 

6. How many joints on a stalk? 

7. Are the joints the same distance apart 
throughout the entire length of the stalk? 

8. Does the stalk break more easily at or be- 
tween the joints? 

9. What is the work of the stalk? 

10. Measure a leaf and note the direction of 
the veins, 

11. Have you any reason for thinking that 
the corn belongs to the grass family? 

12. What is the shape of the leaf? 

13. Examine a typical leaf and note the ruf- 
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fled edge. Place a leaf on a flat surface and see 
how its fullness permits it to bend without break- 
ing. Infer the advantage of this to the plant. 

14. Where do the bases of the leaves clasp the 
stalk? 

15. How does this arrangement benefit the 
corn stalk? 

16. Find the growth (rain-guard) at the base 
of the leaf that prevents the rain from flowing 
down between the stalk and the clasping leaf. If 
water should get in between the leaf and the 
stem, how might it injure the plant? 

17. What is the work of the leaf? 

18. What kind of flowers has the corn plant? 

19. What would be the result if the tassels 
were cut off as soon 4s they were formed? 

20. Is there a thread of silk for each kernal? 

21. Examine fifteen or twenty corn stalks and 
count the number of ears on each. 

22. How are the ears arranged on the stalk? 
23. Describe a typical ear; length of cob; 
shape and color of kernels; number of rows of 
kernels on the cob; number of kernek in a row. 


24. What is the difference between the outer. 


and the inner husk? 

25. Is the corn crop poor, fair, or excellent in 
your locality this year? What has affected it? 

26. What birds frequent corn fields? 

27%. Have you seen squirrels husking corn? 

28. How long does it take corn to mature? 

29. Has the corn plant enemies? 

30: Why are pumpkins not planted in corn 
fields as commonly as they were in former times? 
Has the introduction of the corn harvester any- 
thing to do with it? 

SCHOOLROOM LESSON. 


Material.—An entire stalk of corn and as many 
of the products obtained from corn as can be pro- 
cured—Indian meal, starch, etc. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANT. 


Roots.—The roots are numerous, fibrous, 
and tough, like cords. The brace roots give the 
plant a broader base and help to support the stalk 
with its wealth of leaves and golden grain. 

Stem or Stalk—The stem is tall, straight, 
smooth, and jointed. It is pithy inside and some- 
what concave on one side. between the joints. 
Under favorable conditions of soil and climate it 
attains a height of eighteen or twenty feet. 


“Did you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentle folks of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening 

And from evening until morn? 


“How polite they are and stately, 
As they bend and dip so low, 
Like ladies in the minuets 
Of long and long ago!” ; 
—Katherine B. Owen. 
Leaves.—The leaves are numerous, long, nar- 
row, and parallel veined. The curves and twists 
of the long sword-like leaf-blades give beauty to 
the outlines. The leaves grow alternately from 
each joint, and spread out in graceful curves. 
The base of the leaf clasps the stem. 
Flowers.—The corn has two kinds _ of 
flowers; The staminate flowers (tassels), situated 
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on the top of the stalk, bear the pollen, and the 
pistillate flowers (silk) hang down from the end 
of the ear like a cluster of golden hair. The ears 
bear the ovules, and the pollen grains must pene- 
trate the whole length of each hollow tube or 
thread of corn silk in order to reach the ovules 
and produce a kernel of corn. It is estimated 
that on each corn plant there may be developed 
more than thirty milljon pollen grains and one 
thousand ovules per ear. 

Read “How the Indian Corn Grows,” in “Stories 
Mother Nature Told Her Children,’ by Jane 
Andrews. 

The Ripened Ear.—The ear is cylindrical, 
and varies in length from hve to fourteen inches. 
A covering of leaves encloses the cob and fruit. 
The leaves or husks serve to protect the corn 
from the rain and from animals. 


AMOUNT OF CORN RAISED. 


While the corn plant is cultivated over a larger 
area than any other cereal in the United States, 
by far the greater part of the crop is produced 
in a few states—Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Indiana. 

It is claimed that the United States produces 
annually four-fifths of the world’s corn crop. In 
1906 this amounted to 2,927,416,000 bushels. 


VALUE OF THE CORN CROP. 


M. L. Bowman, professor of farm crops at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, Ames, says: 
“The proceeds from a single year’s production of 
corn in the United States, considering only the 
raw product, would pay off our national debt. If 
the entire annual crop were to be moved at one 
time the transaction would take over one-third of 
all the money in circulation in this country. The 
value of the corn crop is greater than that of all 
other cereals combined.” 


DISEASES AND DANGERS. 


The corn crop often suffers from maize rust, 
corn smut, leaf blight, corn wilt, and other dis- 
eases. It is also subject to danger from other 
sources, as cut worms, wire worms, strong winds, 
hail, and frost. 

HARVESTING. 


The ripening process begins after the plant has 
grown to its full size, and this is usually about 
the middle of August. 

IN THE GREAT CORN STATES. 


In the great corn states, where the fields are 
large, the work of harvesting goes on all through 
the fall and often far into the winter. The great- 
est task is removing the husks—husking. 

OLD-FASHIONED HUSKING BEES. 


The old-fashioned husking bees of New Eng- 
land are the oldest gatherings of their kind, and 
are by far the most interesting of all methods 
connected with the harvesting of corn. The ears 
were gathered into the great barn and arranged 
in a pile which usually extended the entire length 
of the floor. The house wife prepared a feast 
which would do credit to her hospitality as a 
hostess. The entire neighborhood, men, women, 
and children, were invited to the husking. 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The origin of maize is shrouded in mystery. 
There is a plant which grows on the tablelands 
of Mexico which is possibly the original species, 
but so long had maize been cultivated by the 
American Indians that it was thoroughly domesti- 
cated when America was discovered. The Pil- 
grims began to cultivate it in 1621. Professor 
John Fiske says: “In the early days of American 
colonization it is doubtful if our forefathers could 
have remained here had it not been for corn.” 
Corn was brought to Spain by Columbus in 
1520.' Early writers describe the corn of Peru 
and Chile. Numerous varieties of maize have 
been found in the ancient tombs of Mexico, Peru, 
and New Mexico. 


ZEA MAYS. 


Indian corn belongs to the grass family. Bo- 
tanically, it is known as “ Zea Mays,” and is 
separated into six general groups—the pod corns, 
the pop corns, the flint corns, the dent corns, the 
soft corns, and the sweet corns. 

Maize, wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, and millet 
form a class by themselves, called cereals, from 
Ceres, a heathen goddess who was supposed to be 
the giver of all kinds of corn. Corn has names 
in all the language, and it is by far the most valu- 
able crop grown on American soil. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF CORN, 


“At the Paris exposition the United States ex- 
hibited 108 separate and distinct products made 
from corn, 
composition of products in as wide a range as 
from rubber shoes to our daily bread; from chew- 
ing gum to dynamite; from bonbons to battle- 
ships. In this day of commercial economy no 
particle of the corn plant is permitted to go to 
waste; the grain, the cobs, the husks, and the 
stalks are all utilized.”—Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. 


PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM THE KBPRNEL. 


Meal.—The grains of maize afford an excellent 
meal for baking purposes. Cornmeal is used in 
making Boston brown bread, corn cake, “pone,” 
“tortilla,” ete. 

“Corn Crisp” or “Corn Flakes.”—This corn 
product is made from white corn grits, which are 
first seasoned with sugar and salt. 

Hominy Cerealine and Samp are valuable 
products made from the kernel. 

Corn oil is a very interesting product. Its 
ordinary uses are found in the manufacture of 
soaps, in the tanning industry, in paints, etc. A 
refined quality is used in place of olive oil for 
salad dressing. Lighthouses have been success- 
fully lighted with corn oil. In 1906 nearly four 
million gallons of corn oil, valued at over a mil- 
lion dollars, were exported from the United 
States. 

Professor Bowman makes the following state- 
ment: The amount of products which a bushel of 
shelled corn will produce is about as follows: 
Starch, 36 pounds; gluten meal, 7 pounds; corn 
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bran, 5 pounds; germ oil meal, 2.7 ee corn 
oil, 1.8 pounds. 

Starch—From the ‘ ‘green starch” as it comes 
from the settling troughs is made a number of 
other products ; dextrine is one of the most valu- 
able. A granulated gum is made from dextrine. 

“Mixing Glucose,” or Grape Sugar.—This is the 
largest single product derived. from. starch. 
“Karo,” ,or King Syrup, is made from this 
product. 

Corn Starch.—During the year 1907 about fifty 
million bushels of corn were used in the manu- 
facture of corn starch, corn sugar, and corn 
syrup. Up to the year 1842 wheat starch was the 
only starch produced in this country. 

Other products are corn flour, pear starch, 
flourine, sugar, alcohol, etc. 

Products Derived from the Stalk.—Paper— 
pith (used as a packing for war vessels); gun cot- 
ton (made from cellulose). 

New corn stalk, from which the pith is ex- 
tracted, is ground into meal, called “New Corn 
Product.” Pyroxylin varnish. 

Stock foods of various kinds are derived from 
the leaves. 

Products Derived. from the Husks.—Corn 
husks furnish packing for horse collars and for 
mattresses, and are used in.the manufacture of 
cheap hats in the South, and durable door-mats 
are made in the North. 

Products Derived from the 
fuel, fertilizer, meerschaum pipes. 

According to the firm of Hirschel & Bendheim 
of St. Louis, the output of cob pipes for one year 
in the United States amounts to about half a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Cob.—Summer 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Mr. Olin has figured out an interesting item in 
regard to our great corn crop. He says: “Were 
the corn crops of the seven corn states loaded 
on wagons, forty bushels to the load, and placed 
so that the heads of the horses would come just 
to the rear end-board of the preceding wagon, 
and were it possible for this line of march to 
cover the land and sea, an average year’s crop 
from these seven corn-growing states would 
make a complete belt of corn wagons six times 
around the world.” 

Through the use of maize, several Indian words 
have been added to our language, as hominy, 
samp, succotash, etc. Corn is used at fairs for 
decorative purposes. The corn palace of the 
world’s fair was a most wonderful piece of 
work. 

Pop corn is a favorite food in America, and is 
becoming popular in Europe. The best varieties 
have a corneous endosperm throughout. This 
gives the property of popping, which is the com- 
plete turning inside out of ‘the kernel, through 
the explosion of the contained moisture on the 
application of heat. 

The “live cake,” or 


“Johnny cake” (journey 


[Continued on page 354.) 
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NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The achievement of the New York High School 
Teachers’ Association in the reorganization of 
secondary education through the new articula- 
tion of high school and college is the most signifi- 
cant recent educational activity. 

There has been much talky-talky about the 
great wrong done the secondary schools by the 
false notions of collegiate standardization, but it 
was little more than an amusing episode until the 
New York High*School Teachers’ Association 
took up the matter systematically, organized a red 
hot campaign under a committee of which Clar- 
ence D. Kingsley was chairman, and then talk 
counted. Every state superintendent in the 
United States lined up with the insurgents. 
Practically all college presidents were more or 
less progressive, and many were even insurgent. 
The high school principals proved to have about 
the only conservatives in the field, and many of 
these have their face toward the rising sun. 
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The college professors are not on record to any 
extent, but there is a feeling that they would fur- 
nish some real dead-in-earnest stand-patters. 

This is certain, there will be a new articulation 
of the secondary school and the college. There 
is no more uncertainty about this than there is 
about the political fate of Aldrich and Cannon, 
and there is no uncertainty as to influence of 
Kingsley’s Round Robin. 

All this spells “organization.” . All education 
advance now requires organization, a live com- 
mittee, and adequate funds. 

_ This is not organization such as we once had 
politically and educationally. It does not mean a 
machine—for the day of the machine has gone 


forever, politically and educationally—organized 


for spoils, honors, and power, but merely organ- 
ization for information, courage, and inspiration, 
of which the Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion has been a notable example, and of which 
the New York High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is the latest exemplification. A new era has 
dawned, and it is well for all interests to appre- 


ciate this to the full. 


PRESENT HELP IN TIME OF TROUBLE, FOR THE 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


I probably know as many county superintend- 
ents, the country over, as any student of the 
schools, and I am satisfied that they do more for 
the money than any other class of educators; that 
they put in more time, energy, thought, and de- 
votion than any other class, and that they have as 
much to show for their work as any class of 
educators. 

I know that they have the lowest relative pay, 
the least assistance, the most uncertain tenure, and 
the most pitfalls in their way. 

What can be done at once? At least what im- 
portant points of contact are there now present- 
ing themselves? 

Eliminate politics. This is the most difficult 
of all. It has been done in many cities. There 
are few cities of importance remaining in which 
the superintendent is called upon to waste time, 
energy, Or money on party politics. There is 
scarcely a city left in which a ‘superintendent 
would be disturbed by a change in the political 
complexion of the city government. This has 
been achieved by persistent public and _ profes- 
sional effort. 

The National Education ‘Aesosiodion. over and 
over again, hurled its influence against the great 
political crime of meddling with the public schools 
of the cities, but not one word has been uttered 
against this equally serious evil, which is more 
nearly universal than it ever was in cities. Here 
is a case of present help in time of trouble. Shall 
it be made available? 

Adequate salaries, reasonable assistance, and 
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tenure of office are also immediate and crying 
needs. They will only come when all educators 
—not alone these officials—and public-spirited 
citizens campaign for these righteous educational 
conditions. There is nothing more immediately 
vital than this campaign in behalf of county su- 
perintendents. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


Half the colleges of the United States have not 
half the equipment that half the state normal 
schools have. This fact is not recognized by 
those who continue to speak disparagingly of 
the work done in the normal schools. Half the 
teachers in half the state normal schools have 
a more scholarly equipment than have half the 
faculty in half of the colleges of the country. 

Of course there are state normal schools that 
have not struck the pace of the best, and there 
are colleges and universities that have struck a 
better pace, but there is no longer any excuse 
for thinking that college work is necessarily bet- 
ter than normal school work. 


POWER IN EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION. 


We have referred often in‘the last five years, 
and shall continue these references, to the Ohio 
School Improvement Federation, because it is a 
marvelously effective and powerful organization 
for the promotion of school efficiency. It was 
the first of its kind, and has been long enough in 
action to have demonstrated its permanency. 

The prime virtue is that it provides ample funds 
for all contingencies. Money is indispensable in 
securing legislation, and even more in the en- 
forcement of law. Nota dollar is misused or 
needs to be misused, but no legislative campaign 
can be conducted without bringing to the capital 
efficient school men, and this means traveling ex- 
penses and hotel bills. It also means much let- 
ter writing, typewriting, telegraphing, etc., and 
many a worthy educational cause fails in other 
states for lack of even a little money at the right 
time. 

No law can be enforced without considerable 
expense. A trustee is ready to take all chances 
of violating a law when it is only a poor little 
school teacher who is involved. She has neither 
friends to make trouble nor money for attorney’s 
fees, but when he finds himself arrayed against an 
influential lawyer at the county seat the situation 
is entirely changed, and forty-nine times in fifty 
he comes down from his top-lofty position and 
yields at once, if they will let him off by yielding, 
or he will pay his fifty-dollar fine, promptly, if 
necessary. 

There are cases peculiar to Ohio at this time. 
There is a minimum salary law, a minimum school 
year, payment for attendance upon the institute, 
and the employment of a janitor, the teachers 
formerly being required to do this work without 
extra pay. 

Every one of these laws would be viciously 
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ignored, by trustees in every county in the state 
were it not for the Ohio School Improvement 
Federation. They have looked up the right kind 
of a lawyer in every county, have acquainted him 
with the conditions and with the law, so that he 
can act promptly and intelligently upon notifica- 
tion. Incidentally, this lawyer is quite inclined 
to keep his eye out to see signs of violation of the 
law. 

Thus the Ohio School Improvement Federation 
has secured full pay per-month for the full num- 
ber of months, for all institute attendance, and 
escape from janitor service for hundreds of teach- 
ers, 

Isn’t this a noble work to be accomplished by 
one body of educators? 

The money is raised. by the samie means as 
that adopted by the No-License League. 

THE DEATH OF W. W. STETSON. 


When, in the spring, we announced the death of 
Dr. W. W. Stetson, late superintendent of Maine, 
we were unacquainted with the details. We had 
been assured but a short time before'that he had 
conquered the disease, tuberculosis of the aorta, 
and was on the sure road to recovery. The an- 
nouncement of his death was, therefore, a great 
shock. 

About two weeks before his death his physi- 
cian, ultra conservative, told him unequivocally, 
for the first time, that, barring some unanticipated 
change, he would be a well man at no distant day. 
Word went out through the city of Auburn, and 
there was great joy. His birthday came within a 
day or two, and all the schools celebrated the 
day, and the teachers all called, bringing remem- 
brances, and children came with flowers without 
limit. 

Dr. Stetson was so elated over the assurances 
of the physician and so delighted at this new evi- 
dence of regard that he saw all callers. For a 
day or two he was not so well, but on the fourth 
day the physican found him so like his old self that 
he took him for an automobile ride of twenty 
miles. As he entered the house upon his return, 
however, he collapsed, and was never conscious 
thereafter. His last conscious hours were full of 
hope and of expectancy of life. 
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THE WABASH COUNTY WAY. 


Wabash county, Indiana, is solving the county 
superintendents’ problems in part. Superintend- 
ent Robert Devricks has developed a plan that is 
new, so far as we know. 

Wabash county has two cities—Wabash and 
North Manchester—with their superintendents, 
extra good, among the best in the state, so that 
the county superintendent does not need to look 
after their schools. They are so fully in sym- 
pathy with him that there is no friction, no wear 
and tear on him. 

There are, otherwise, seven townships, all 
large, one with thirty teachers. 

County Superintendent Devricks appreciates the 
necessity of thinking in large units and dealing 
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with the larger problems. He knows that if he 
spent all available time in the schools it would 
mean little to the teachers or their work. He 
could not get round more than once a year. He 
has, therefore, arranged to have each of the seven 
township high school principals act as an assistant 
to the county superintendent, spending nearly 
half of their time visiting the township schools. 
They are able, therefore, to visit the schools from 
five to seven times a year. 
Superintendent Devricks has four township 


teachers’ meetings a year, with the township high 


school principal present to discuss things. 

As a result, the schools get close supervision, 
and the superintendent has time and energy for 
the larger problems. 

GARY’S LEADERSHIP. 

Gary, Ind., the new city of America, W. A. 
Wirt, superintendent, is surely leading the world. 
Never before, so far as we know, has any other 
man had an opportunity to wholly equip a city 
with new grounds, new buildings, new equipment, 
and new tedchers all at once. Every building has 
been erected under the supervisory direction of 
Mr. Itner of St. Louis, and they are the best in 
any city in the world. 

The city is scarcely three years old, and they 
have three buildings completed or under con- 
struction, costing a total of $580,000. Within 
three years from the starting in to build a city it 
will apparently be a city of 100,000. The build- 
ings are far from being the best educational fea- 
ture of the city. The teachers, the conditions, 
and the spirit are the real glory of the work as 
opening out under the inspiration of Mr. Wirt, but 
of these we shall speak at another time. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRAISES MRS. YOUNG. 


“Where there are six thousand teachers,” says 
Mrs. Young, superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago, “there must be rules, but I think the most 
useful part of my work is to find out where rules 
should be broken.” The Chicago Tribune finds 
in this “the essence of a great administrative 
policy.” It says: “The narrow bureaucrat who 
brings down ruin upon himself and his work does 
not understand this wisdom. He does not realize 
that no perfect formula ever has been or ever can 
be devised for the running of the difficult ma- 
chinery which is made up of human beings. 
Rules may strangle unless they can give at the 
right time and place. The harmony which has 
come in our school affairs after nine years of 
wyangling is the achievement of this spirit. 
There is little doubt that Chicago’s schools are 
entering upon a new era of sane progress and 
ever widening usefulness under the broad, sound, 
and far-seeing policies of Mrs. Young.” 


NOTABLE SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
This is, indeed, the age of supplementary read- 
ing. Several publishing houses bring out classics 
for this purpose in delightful, but inexpensive 
form, but Rand, McNally & Co. have thirty special 
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books for this purpose, which have not appeared 
in any other series, and several of which are re- 
cent, copyrighted books, such as: “The Outdoor 
Primer,” “The Holton Primer,” “The Sprague 
Primer,” “The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” “The 
Overall Boys,’ “Stories of Mother Goose Vil- 
lage,” “The Tree-Dwellers,’ “The Early Cave 
Men,” “The Later Cave Men,” “Child Life in 
Many Lands,” “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
“Eskimo Stories,” “Little Rhymes for Little 
Readers,’ “Child Stories from the Masters,” 
“Classic Myths,” “Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales,” 
“Autobiography of a Butterfly,” “Japanese Fairy 
Tales,” “Folk Tales from the Russian,’ “Wings 
and Stings.” 


ONE ADVANCE IN MAINE. 

Of the many strides which Maine has taken 
educationally in the three years that Payson 
Smith has been state superintendent, one of the 
most significant is the law by which no _school- 
house can be erected in the state without the writ- 
ten approval of the plans in every detail by the 
state superintendent of schools and the state 
board of health. The effect of this law will be to 
revolutionize schoolhouse building in Maine. 


Kansas has consolidated upwards of sixty-two 
groups of rural schools. They cover collectively 
1,145 square miles, have an enrollment of 5,362 
pupils and 166 teachers. It is less than twelve 
years since a beginning was made. 


The increase in admission to the high schools 
of Chicago is nearly 80 per cent., while the in- 
crease in population is only 28 per cent. Why 
not tell this notable fact to the world? 


Superintendent Ella Flagg Young recommends 
that hereafter all schoolhouses face cast (or west), 
and yet she has never “traveled East.” 


A state association that merely provided a great 
program for two or three days in the year is 
merely an apology for an organization. 


The training of teachers, scientifically and pro- 
fessionally, is well nigh as important as the es- 
tablishment of the free common schools. 


One American hospital saved $12,000 the first 


year by employing a trained woman superin- 
tendent. 


Nagging is telling one of the things you don’t 
like instead of the things that you do like. 


All honor to Columbia for retiring Mr. Peck. 
It was a good work promptly done. 


Massachusetts follows the lead of Kansas in 
abolishing all public drinking cups. 


Columbia University had 2,629 students in its 
summer session! 


Friday, October 7, was “Health Day” in Bos- 
ton. Next! 


The University of Madrid enrolls 5,258 stu- 
dents. 
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THE WEEK IN. REVIEW. 


A STAKTLING CRIME. 


The wrecking of the building of the ie 
Angeles Times by dynamite early in the morning 
of October 1, the rapid burning of the building, 
attended by the loss of nineteen lives, and the dis- 
covery of a simultaneous attempt to explode bombs 
at the residences of the editor of the Times, Gen- 
eral Harrison Gray Otis, and of F. J. Zeehande- 
laar, secretary of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, constitute the most start- 
ling crime or group of crimes in the history of 
labor union agitation in this country. It does not 
follow, of course, that organized labor, whether 
in the printing or other trades, sanctions such 
crimes. Labor organizations, indeed, have been 
prompt not only to disavow responsibility for this 
awful tragedy, but to offer aid in the detection of 
the criminals; but the fact that Los Angeles has 
been the scene for some weeks of an obstinate 
labor struggle, and that the Times had been espe- 
cially outspoken in its denunciation of labor union 
methods, makes it natural to assume a connection 
between the labor struggle and the attitude of the 
Times; though it may well enough turn out that 
the criminals are desperadoes of the anarchist 
type, who perpetrated the dreadful crime of their 
own motion. 


A SAD CATASTROPHE. 


That twenty-three sailors from the battleship 
New Hampshire should be drowned in the Hud- 
son river, within two hundred yards of the shore, 
and within a stone’s throw of their vessel, is one 
of the saddest accidents in the recent history of 
the American navy. The New Hampshire, with 
the other battleships of the North Atlantic fleet, 
had anchored off New York two or three days 
before, returning from target practice. These 
men from the New Hampshire had been on shore 
leave, and were returning to the ship with about 
three times as many more on the battleship’s 
barge. The barge was overcrowded, and, as the 
men pushed forward to the bow, in their eager- 
ness to get aboard, the barge turned turtle, and 
the men who were drowned were carried away by 
the swift tide before they could grasp the barge. 
The accident is attributed to so simple a thing as 
an over-short towline. 


THE CHOLERA AT NEW YORK. 


The arrival of a steamship at New York from 
southern European ports with an unmistakable 
case of Asiatic cholera on board, and the holding 
up of several steamships at, that port until the con- 
dition of the passengers could be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, is proof that the apprehensions which 
have been felt ever since the disease made its ap- 
pearance at Naples were well founded. Happily, 
the health authorities at our ports have had abun- 
dant warning, and have been for some time in 
readiness for just such an emergency. There is 
no serious ground for the fear that the scourge 
will escape their vigilance and get a foothold in 
this country. But the incident makes plain anew 


the folly and wickedness of trying to conceal the 
existence of this plague. When the authorities at 
Naples, for at least two weeks, kept the presence 
of the cholera in that city a secret and attributed 
the deaths from it to other causes, they com- 
mitted a crime against humanity, which is the 
more serious because Naples is the port of de- 
parture of thousands of emigrants from various 
parts of Italy. 


AGAIN THE DEADLY TROLLEY CAR. 


_It is only three or four weeks since a trolley- 
car collision in Indiana caused the loss of forty- 
two lives. Now an accident near Staunton, IIL, 
almost exactly duplicates the Indiana catastrophe. 
As before, it is a head-on collision between 
crowded excursion cars, running at high speed 
down a grade and around a curve; and, also as be- 
fore, the accident is the result of neglect or diso- 
bedience of orders, for one of the cars had been 
ordered to wait at a switch, but had rushed on 
notwithstanding. This time, the death toll 
reaches thirty-seven, and three officials of the 
railway are among the dead. In both cases the 
cars were run with the utmost recklessness under 
conditions which should have suggested the maxi- 
mum of caution. 


‘A REPUBLIC IN PORTUGAL. 


The expected has happened in Portugal, though 
with a suddenness and completeness which were 
unexpected. A Republican rising at Lisbon, aided 
by the navy and a part of the army, and appar- 
ently acquiesced in by the other chief cities, has 
driven young King Manuel from his throne, and 
sent him and his mother and grandmother to 
Gibraltar for refuge. A provisional government 
has been proclaimed, with the poet, Theophile 
Braga, as provisional president. Young Manuel’s 
head can never have rested very easily since the 
assassination of his father, King Carlos, and of his 


‘older brother, the Crown Prince Luiz Philippe, 


in February, 1908, brought him to the throne. 
Of late he has been beset, on the one hand, by 
the Republicans, who have been plotting against 
the throne, and on the other hand by the Cleri- 
cals, who have been irritated by the suppression 
of the religious orders. It is the imminence of 
the possibilities of disturbance, if not of revolu- 
tion, which has caused young King Manuel for 
some time to be regarded as an extra-hazardous 
risk in the match-making courts of Europe. 


A SENSELESS SACRIFICE OF LIFE. 


The Vanderbilt cup automobile races were held 
this year, as last, on the motor parkway course on 
Long Island, and were attended by even a greater 
number of accidents. Altogether, four persons 
were killed and twenty seriously injured during 
the races, one of the killed and twelve of the in- 
jured being spectators, who were run down by 
machines which swerved from the course during 


(Continued on page 363.) 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON ON CORN. 
[Continued from page 349.] 


cake), which the negroes baked beside the cabin 
fire, is called in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” “Johnny 
Constant,” because it constituted a large part of 
the daily food. The wheaten loaf was called 
“Billy Seldom,” because it rarely appeared. 

One of the most extensive manufacturing plants 
in the country engaged in the manufacture of 
corn flakes, etc., is operated at Quincy, IIl., by 
the Postum Cereal Company, Limited, of Battle 
Creek, ~Mich. This plant annually utilizes 
42,000,000 pounds of corn. 

The canning of sweet corn has become one of 
the important industries of our country. 

The Smithsonian Institute at Washington has 
an ear of corn found deposited in an earthen 
vessel éleven feet under ground in a grave with 
a mummy in Peru. 

In a medium-sized glucose factory the pro- 
duction of corn oil approximates 100 barrels a 
day, requiring about 25,000 bushels of corn. 

The capital invested in the manufacture of corn 
products amounts to 90 million dollars. The in- 
dustry gives exployment to 6,000 men, and ex- 
pends in wages about 44 million dollars. It con- 
sumes one million tons of coal per year. The 
total freight amounts to about 4 million tons. 

The Corn Products Refining Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacture over twenty different products 
from corn—corn oil, corn oil cake ground, vul- 
canized corn oil, Corn Syrup or Karo Syrup, 
British gum, a dextrine, Climax sugar, corn- 
starch, gloss starch, pearl starch, refined grits, 
gluten feed, neutral glucose, etc. 

In 1909 the corn crop was nearly as large as 
the great crops of cotton, hay, and wheat com- 
bined, thus bearing out the prophecy of James G. 
Blaine: “Corn will yet be the spinal column of the 
nation’s agriculture.” 


“TORTILLA.” 


The “tortilla” or “corn cake” of Mexico is the 
staff of life of 90 per cent. of the native Mexican 
people. The total annual consumption is valued 
at $76,560,000 gold. 

One of the chief uses of the maize crop is as 
food for domestic animals. In connection with 
grass it is the meat producing material of the 
United States. The development of our pork in- 
dustries is directly related to our maize crop. 


COMPARISON LESSON. 


Compare corn with wheat, sugar cane, or some 
important plant. 


CORN. SUGAR CANE. 
Grass. Grass. 
- Annual. Perennial. 


Propagated by seed. Propagated by cuttings 
Meal, starch, sugar, etc. usually. 
Sugar, molasses, etc. 

Find other points of resemblance and differ- 

ence. 
CORN CHART. 

Build chart as the lesson. progresses. Fill 

small bottles with starch, meal, and other corn 
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products. Place on chart parts of corn plant, as 
stalk, husk, cob, tassel, silk, kernel, etc. Use and 
mount pictures of corn fields, sheaves, reapers, 
etc.’ 

The lessons on corn may be correlated with 
language, geography, history, literature, draw- 
ing, picture study, bird study, and hand work. 


REFERENCES. 


“Commercial Geography,” Chesholm; “Corn,” 
Bowman and Crossley; “Corn Plants and Their 
Uses and Ways,” Carpenter; “The Cereals in 
America,” Thomas F, Hunt; “The American In- 
dustry of Corn Products,” Chicago; Farmers’ 
Bulletins, Department of Agriculture, etc. 


CRABS, 


BY W. J. HOXIE, 
Fisld Naturalist, Sava nnah. 


Many readers of the newspapers are limited in 
their knowledge of crabs by the large, very smelly 
baskets of these dainties which are vociferously 
toted about the streets of our southern cities by 
not over-clean hucksters. Some others are ac- 
quainted with the method of their capture while 
on a fishing trip in the summer. Few, however, 
have any idea of the life history of this species of 
shell-fish so justly esteemed as a dainty for the 
table. 

Crabs are scientifically classed as Crustaceans. 
The name is eminently descriptive of their struc- 
ture, the skeleton being on the outside forming 
a sort of “crust” or shell. They are further classi- 
fied as Decapods—i. e., “ten-footers”—of the tail- 
less division. The tailed Decapods are the lob- 
sters and their allies. All the Decapods have the 
happy gift while young of being able to replace 
broken legs, etc., by natural growth, and a young 
crab will voluntarily drop off a wounded leg as 
soon as the injury is felt. After maturity, how- 
ever, this system of repair ceases to a great ex- 
tent, the broken parts only partially growing back 
again and often in a distorted form. The edible 
crab which finds its way to the markets is the 
male of a species known to naturalists as Callinec- 
tes sapidus. The females, though smaller, are jus} 
as good eating, but not so commonly caught, ow- 
ing to their habit of seeking deep water to lay 
their eggs and never returning to the shallows 
again during their lifetime. The young, which 
are hatched in May or June, do not resemble their 
parents at all in shape and at first seem to consist 
of but little more than a pair of eyes. 

Crabs shed their shglls about twice each sum- 
mer for three years, and after that though they 
have become distinctly aged continue to live an 
active life for three or four years more. This is 
the stage of existence when they are known as 
“old rusties’” and become overgrown with bar- 
nacles and other parasitic developments both ani- 
mal and vegetable. The “shedding” always takes 
place at night, and viewed‘in the aquarium is a 
most interesting and surprising acrobatic feat. 
Tt is quickly done, seldom occupying more than 
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ten minutes, and the newly shed crab is-the tooth- 
some morsel known as the “soft-shell.” 

After hardening the male crab does not again 
seek deep water, passing his time when the ele- 
ment gets cold in a semi-torpid state. With the 
warmth of spring his appetite becomes truly vora- 
cious, even developing cannibal propensities. He 
takes special delight in gorging on some luckless 
soit-shell. His ravenous appetite makes him a 
valuable scavenger about docks and _ landings. 
The big old “rusties” seem to have certain self- 
appropriate feeding grounds, and _battles-royal 
occur when any stranger encroaches on their do- 
main. As old age creeps on the crab weakens, 
loses his appetite and strength and retires to a 
secluded spot, where his demise is often aided by 
some younger relative, while a shoal of little min- 
nows, whose previous existence had been passed 
in terror of the old tyrant of the watery world, join 
in a glad throng to feast on the last scattered bits 
of their whilom enemy. 

Although, strictly speaking, salt-water denizens, 
crabs will often stray up into slowly running fresh 
water. In the St. John’s river, Fla., they have 
been seen in great abundance over a hundred 
mules from the ocean, but even in this case they 
were noticed to evince a decided preference for 
tne vicinity of a part of the river into which some 
salt spring emptied. Instances are by no 
means rare of their making very considerable 
‘ourneys overland when they have been washed 
into land-locked situations by storms or high 
tides and the food supply fails or the waters dry 
away from them. In these enforced migrations 
they will pass over obstacles which seem to be al- 
most insurmountable for a creature so eminently 
fitted for an aquatic existence. Unless exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun this species will 
live a considerable time out of water. Species of 
a terrestrial habitat seem to enjoy a good hot 
sun bath. 

‘The stone crab (Panopus sp.) is considered a 
superior table delicacy to his more common 
cousin. Its scarcity makes it accessible to few 
people and those are mostly “old-timers” who 
have kept in touch with some of their former ser- 
vants. The life history of this species appears 
yet to be written. Along the southern coast it 
is most frequently found in a solitary burrow at 
about “half-tide” mark. Though sluggish in its 
movements its bite is to be dreaded, as when once 
it has seized on living tissue it seems never to oc- 
cur to it that it can let go. It very probably 
comes out to feed in the deep at times, as it is oc- 
casionally brought up in the casting-net. 

Fiddlers, if they are not strictly useful members 
of society, certainly furnish much entertainment 
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io strollers along the beach. Their family name 
is Uca—short enough but certainly not easy to 
guess. One of them is christened pugnax. 
Query—-Is the appellation of a “pug” as slangily 
applied to a prize-fighter derived from so lowly 
an origin as a resemblance to his methods of dis- 
play in the fistic art and those of a crab? 

Closely resembling the fiddler is a small square 
shaped black crab that crawls in a leisurely man- 
ner about damp pilings. He is excellent bait for 
the wiley sheep-head, but though saddled with 
such an uncomfortable name as Holometopus 
cinereum, it seems not to hamper his movements 
at all, for he can dodge the bait seeker with the 
inost surprising agility. 

The sand crab (Ocypode albicans is a. notice- 
able mhabitant of the sandy beaches. His wild 
rush when approached and the menacing gesticu- 
lations of his white claws when cornered make 
him a continuous source of joy to the little folks, 
who delight to chase him. Though a land crab 
really he will take to the water rather than be 
caught, but cannot swim. )Down in the edge of 
the shallow pools the hermit crab, a species of 
Pagurus, can often be found inhabiting an impro- 
vised house that has been the covering of some 
little conch or other univalve molusk. One has 
been found occupying an empty quinine bottle, 
though the tenanting of an old shoe by one of this 
family I am inclined to doubt. There are a num- 
ber of species, which vary but little in their habits 
and make very amusing additions to the seaside 
aquarium. 

So also are the spider crabs (Lambrus), which 
can be found in similar situations. They are not 
famed for their beauty, but the fancy which some 
of them have for decorating themselves with small 
pieces of weed and other debris is a unique toilet 
habit which has to be watched to be appre- 
ciated. 

Shells of the delicately marked calico or 
leopard crab are often found along high water 
mark. Their cognomen is Hepatus epheliticus 
and they seem to live in the deeper water. Liv- 
ing specimens are very rare. The oyster crab 
(Pinnotheres ostreum) lives just inside the shell 
of the oyster but not in the oyster itself. He is a 
tenant but not a parasite, and loyally accompanies 
his host even when he gets into a stew. 

The horse-shoe crabs are a very interesting 
subject for the student. Geologically they are 
very old and their structure is admirably fitted for 
their long period of survival of the vicissitudes of 
the ages through which they have continued their 
slow existence. The shells of the big ones make 
an excellent bailer for a leaky boat. They are 
not a Decapod. 


\ 


Hear the truth, and bear the truth, 
And bring the truth to bear on all you are 


And do, assured that only good 


comes thence 


Whate’er the shape good takes. 


—Robert Browning. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE CONFLICT OF NATURALISM AND HUMAN- 
ISM. By Willystine Goodsell, Ph. D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 33. New York. 1910. Cloth. 183 pp. 
The conflict of naturalism and humanism is as old as 

Greek philosophy, and has existed throughout the his- 

tory of philosophy, even into pragmatism. The author 

has covered the field well, describing the development 
of naturalism and humanism in the Renaissance, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in the period of 

German enlightenment, and in the nineteenth century. 

Thus he defends pragmatism as a tenable solution of the 

problem. Thus we see the book as interesting reading 

for those who enjoy the study of human thought. But 
the true value of the book lies in the study which the 
author makes of the profound influence of this oppo- 
sition between humanism and naturalism upon educa- 
tional theory and practice in different periods. As 
pragmatism brings about a reconciliation between hu- 
manism and naturalism, so the author thinks it shows 
the solution for the philosophy and art of education. 
“Educational institutions of whatever grade should be 
forging houses of experience, not purveyors of a logi- 
cally-arranged, predigested material of experience.” If 
physics, chemistry, and other subjects so much dreaded 
in girls’ colleges “were humanized, were given their 
rightful place in relation to the maintenance and con- 
tinuous development of social life, their abstractness 
and difficulty would largely disappear.” This book 
should be read by those who are keeping up to date in 
the study of the theory and practice of education. And 
if this book may be taken as a criterion of the Columbia 

University Teachers College Series, the entire series 

must be valuable material for the student. 

ATTENTION AND INTEREST. A Study in Psychol- 
ogy and Education. By Felix Arnold, Ph. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 272 pp. 
This is an exceedingly interesting presentation of both 


attention and interest, and it is as important and valu- . 


able as it is interesting. It is the latest presentation of 
the study of these subjects fecm the psychological. 
physiological, and psychophysical points of view. It is 
‘a treasure house of suggestion as to the ways and 
means of making the study helpful and attractive. Dr. 
Arnold has made the study appetizing. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA: HOW TO SEE 
It. -By George Wharton James. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Lllustrated. Gilt top. 265 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

This latest by Mr. James on the grand canyon is a 
comprehensive guide book with forty-eight pages of 
pictures together with maps. It points out the specia! 
beauties, the famous features, the trails which wind 
around its rocky recesses, describes the various trips 
into its depths, and tells how they can best be taken. 
It carefully explains just the accommodations to be 
found, and enables one to make definite plans for this 
trip. For a long time George Wharton James has been 
one of the most prominent ef American explorers and 
ethnologists, and one of her favorite lecturers. He is in 
a class by himself in the combination of specialist and 
popular lecturer and = author. Mr. James has-devoted 
over twenty years to geological, geographical, ethno- 
logical, and archaeological researches on California. 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, es- 
pecially in the regions of the grand canyon, the Colo- 
rado desert in southern California, and among the In- 
dian tribes of the Painted Desert region. He is to-day a 
full fledged member of the Havasupai tribe. 


MANUAL OF AGRICULTTRE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Studies in Soils and Crop Production. 
By D. O. Barto. With introduction by E. Davenport. 
LL. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. (4%x6%). Price, 50 cents. 

This is the first laboratory manual of agriculture for 
secondary school use that has appeared, and it is as 
valuable as it is unique. There are several books of 
vast information about agriculture that are expected to 
be studied like any other school book of facts and de- 
scriptions, but this is a book to direct the study of the 
pupil. Here is a book that makes the study of agri- 
culture a distinctly educational and not a vocational 
matter. Education is here the major for the student. 
and the vocational feature is the incidental fruitage of 


the educational use of the subject. There are thirty-six 
laboratory schemes in the book, divided about equally 
between soils and crops. No class can do the work here 
outlined without knowing definitely, educationally, and 
vocationally much about agriculture, without learning to 
love it. 


THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY AND 
PARTY ORGANIZATION IN THE UNITED 


STATES. By Simeon D. Fess, president of Antioch 
College. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 451 pp. Price, $1.50. 

President Foss has specialized in this phase of his- 
tory for several years, and has played a sufficient part 
in political activity to give edge to his studies. Mr. 
Fess is a man of vitalized thought, which has given to 
his research a relish and to his writing a personality 
which add greatly to the value of the work. In his 
presentation of the subject he magnifies biography. He 
enjoys the personal element in life, literature, and his- 
tory, and naturally reads into the evolution of the va- 
rious parties, whether dominant, minority, or incidental, 
a large personal element from which his book receives 
the rare relish which it possesses. This work gives the 
facts of history in the political unfolding with much 
care, but never merely as facts. There is always a 
flush of real life in every paragraph. It is, of course, 
chronological, but more than that the story plays in and 
out like a weaver’s shuttle, so that history of political 
events is like so many designs in the fabric. Ohio did 
well to make this the Teachers’ Reading Circle book of 
information this year, because it is a popular book for 
reading as well as an authoritative book for class study. 


A FIRST BOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY. By Mary 
Whiton Calkins, professot of philosophy and psy- 
chology in Wellesley College. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1910. Cloth. 419 pp. 

This is not a revision or condensation of the author’s 
previous work, “An Introduction to Psychology.” It is 
an altogether new book, which, while having the same 
underlying conception of psychology, treats the subject 
in a directer and simpler way. It is a direct study of 
conscious selves, and embodies the important teachings 
of functional psychology. 

The book is more than a good text-book, it is very 
good reading. And on account of the appendix, which 
contains a bibliography, critical discussions of disputed 
problems, an account of the physiology of psychology, a 
section on abnormal psychology, and a collection of test 
questions, this book, which claims to be only a first 
book in psychology, is in reality nearly all that one 
needs for a complete study of this modern science. 


BOTANY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Atkinson, Cornell University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 500 pp. 

Of the many new things under the sun, one of the 
best is the new botany. It is now, generally, the first 
science taught high school pupils, and because it is 
their first taste of real scientific study Professor Atkin- 
son provides plenty of individual work within their 
range, and he does it in such a way as_ to introduce 
them to the scientific spirit and method, and makes it 
worth while thus to study botany. 


By George Francis 


BOHEMIA AND THE CECHS. The History, People, 
Institutions, and the Geography of the Kingdom, To- 
gether with Accounts of Moravia and Silesia. By 
Will S. Monroe. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Illus- 
trated. Gilt top. Box. 485 pp. Price, $3.00. 

It is a joy to see an educator come into his reward 4s 
Will S. Monroe has done in the notably successful series 
ef geographical-historical-travel books which L. C. Page 
& Co. have brought out so beautifully and for which 
they have found an eminently profitable market. For 
twenty-five years Mr. Monroe has observed with keen 
relish nature and human nature, and the activities of 
each, in Pennsylvania, Nevada, Colorado, and New Eng- 
land, and of late he has with ardent devotion masterea 
the highways and byways of every country in Europe. 
No other writer along this line has combined in the 
same degree the art of making natural scenery, life. 
and spirit his laboratory, and with the same skill worked 
out the problems of the every-day life of so many 
peoples in such an impressive and charming literary 
style. “Turkey and the Turks,” “In Viking Land: Nor- 
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way, Its Peoples, Its Fjords, and Its Fields,” “Sicily, the 

Garden of the Mediterranean,” and “Bohemia and the 

@echs” are the numbers of the series already issued. 

MIND AND VOICE: PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
IN VOCAL TRAINING. By 8. 8. Curry, Ph. D., Litt 
D. Pierce Building, Boston: Expression Company. 
Cloth. 460 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Curry is one of the notably successful teachers of 
voice culture and voice power. He is distinctly a phil- 
osopher of the voice, with both the science and art of 
developing expression. No one has maintained a more 
distinct personality of theory and practice in the treat- 
ment of the voice than has Dr. Curry, and now he en- 
larges his field by relating mind to voice. This is the 
seventh important volume which Dr. Curry has issued, 
each distinct in its field, ingenious in its interpretation, 
masterful in its treatment. This is a distinctly seien- 
tific approach to the subject, which he treats In a genu- 
inely artistic manner. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK OF BALLADS. | Selected by 
Mary Wilder Tileston, editor of “Sugar and Spice,’ 
“The Children’s Treasure Trove of Pearls,” etc. With 
sixteen illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

There are masterpieces in “selections of selections,” 
as well as in individual poems and essays, and Mary 
Wilder Tileston’s selection of stirring ballads of heroism 
and adventure, that children are always eager to hear, 
which has just been re-issued by Little, Brown, & Co., 
under the title of “The Children’s Book of Ballads,” is 
one of these masterpieces of masterpieces, a classic of 
classics. Among the authors represented are Macaulay, 
Scott, Aytoun, Burns, Browning, Tennyson, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Halleck, Bryant, etc. The three 
ballads of American history, favorites with every child, 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Barbara Frietchie,” and “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” are included. Such poetry fills an impor- 
tant place in a child’s education by presenting a lofty 
ideal and stimulating the heroic spirit. The ballads are 
arranged in the chronological order of the events to 
which they relate, and historical notes are appended. 
EARHART’S ART SOAGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

By Will Earhart, supervisor of music, Richmond, 

Indiana. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 

Book Company. Cloth. Large 8vo. 283 pp. Price, 

SO cents. 

These songs were selected not only for their value in 
training pupils in music, but also for their artistic con- 
tent. As a result. they will stimulate the imagination 
and quicken the desire for a closer acquaintance with 
what is best in music. At the same time they are care- 
fully graded and well suited to schooi purposes. The 
collection includes botn old favorites of high grade and 
many noted compositions adapted to choral singing. 
Besides non-sectarian hymns and patriotic songs there 
are many songs for particular occasions and seasons, a® 
well as numerous chorus numbers of high nature. This 
includes selections from the best oratorios and operas, 
together with a large variety of folk songs, and an un- 
usual number of nationalities is represented in this va- 
riety of music. It is well worth an examination by mu- 
sic supervisors. 


SWITZERLAND: ITS SCENERY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. By Oscar Kuhns. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 32 il- 
lustrations and map. 300 pp. Price, $2.00, net; post- 
age, 20 cents. 

Every year Switzerland is growing more and more 
popular with Americans. One American who _ has 
found health, strength, and recreation among the snow- 
covered Alps during several seasons past has written an 
account of the land for the benefit of other visitors. 
The thirty-two full-page photographs have been chosen 
with a special view to giving a clear idea of mountain- 
climbing, travel by carriage road, railways, and boats, 
the crossing of glaciers, and other activities which are 
of necessity dealt with. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. By James Parton 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chi- 
eago: Houghton Miffin Company. Cloth. Dlustrated. 
Price. 25 cents. 

James Parton’s popular biographical sketches are 
classics in their line of presentation of forceful men 
and their achievement. His “Captains of Industry’’ is 
in a class by itself. Here for a trifing price are graphic. 
adequate, and inspiring sketches of twelve wonderful 
Americans, among ‘whom are Elihu Burritt, Henry 
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Ressemer, Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, Ezra Cornell, 
Abbott Lawrence, and Alvan Clark. In these twelve 
stories one gets the fundamental facts of watch making, 
clock making, steel making, telescope making, and 
other mighty industries. 


FROLICS AT FAIRMOUNT. By Btta Anthony Baker. 
A sequel to “The Girls of Fairmount.” Illustrated by 
Maud Tousey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Baker has the art of doing positively good work 
in the writing of books for girls. She knows girls, she 
enters into the life of girls, and writes wholly from their 
standpoint, but always represents their best minutes. 
She knows that every girl has several real selves, and 
she always keeps a girl’s best self on the throne. Her 
books are fascinating to girls, and are entirely whole- 
some from the most exalted point of view. 


DOROTHY BROOKE'S VACATION. By Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 8vo. Cloth. 331 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this delightful bit of fiction is already 
known to us by her former work, “Dorothy Brooke’s 
School Days,” to which this is the sequel, though the 
two stories are quite individual and separate. The 
main feature of Dorothy’s vacation is a trolley trip, in 
which besides herself the leading figures are a chauffeur, 
who plays the villain, an elderly young lad; who with 
an absent-minded professor. furnishes much  good- 
humored fun, and a group of college friends, hers and he- 
brother’s. There is also a Priscilla Pell, who has had 
misunderstandings with her people, but with whom she 
becomes reconciled through a balloon accident to her 
father. It is a. bright, breezy bit of writing, and is 
fated to please many young girls from fourteen to six- 
teen years old. The illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
are very choice and artistically perfect. 


Do You Value Your. Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—aAn Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Bye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 


ETHICS FOR CHILDREN 


A Guide for Teachers and Parents 


By E.ta Lyman 
Member Massachusetts Board of Education 


$1.25 net. Postpaid 


An opinion from George Herbert Palmer, Alford 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard U niversity: 


‘“‘T have just read fromcover to cover Mrs. Cabot’s 
Ethics for Children, and read it with warm admira- 
tion. Hitherto | have opposed the teaching of 
ethics to the young, believing that they are more 
likely to derive from it morbid habits of introspec- 
tion than vigorous righteousness. But if such con- 
crete methods as Mrs. Cabot’s were used, there 
would be little danger. No boy or girl can come in 
contact with this book, particularly its last half, 
without being ennobled; and I suspect the influence 
on the teacher will be as beneficial as on the pupil.” 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
Three New Issues: each, 25 cents, net, postpaid 
The Problem of Vocational Education 

By Davip SNEDDEN, Ph. D. 
‘Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 
, The Ideai Teacher 
By GEORGE H. PALMER 
Alford Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


The Teacher's Philosophy In and Out of 
School 
By DeWitt Hype, LL.D. 
President of Bowdoin College 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BD HBLD. 
October 13, 14, 15: Northeast Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Mason City. 
October 13, 14, 15: Southwest Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Red Oak. 
October 14, 15: Eastern  Llinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
October 14: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 
October 14, 15: Eastern Illinois As- 
sociation, Charleston; president, 
Charles H. Watts, Urbana. 
October 15: MSchoolmasters’ Club, 
president, Homer P. Lewis. 
ctober 18-21: North Dakota State 
Association, Bismarck; president, 
F. E. Smith, Wahpeton. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts con- 
ference, Chicago. 

October 27, 28: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Bay City; 
E. C. Warriner, president. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington: 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 

October 27, 28, 29: Forty-eighth Uni- 
versity Convocation of the State 
of New York, Albany. 

October 28: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 

- Tremont Temple, Boston; presi- 
dent, A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; 
secretary, F. Wallace Chase, New- 
tonville. 

October 26-28: State Conference of 
Charities, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 27, 28, 29: Rhode Island In- 
stitute ot Instruction, Providence, 
R. I. 

October 28: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody; 
president, Wallace BE. Mason, North 
Andover, Mass. 

October 27, 28: Maine State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bangor; president, 
A. J. Roberts, Waterville. 

November 1-3: South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, Huron; presi- 
dent, A. A. McDonald, Sioux Falls. 

November &, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 

November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

November 7, 8: New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers, 
Andover, N. H.; secretary, E. E. 
French, West Lebanon. 

November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 

ding. 

November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 

November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 

for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 

November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


November 24-26: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
Cc. BE. Rose, Boise. 


November 238, 24, 25: Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois Siate 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne; 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. The new standard of 
scholarship announced for the state 
normal schools, to go into effect 
later, has already affected the schol- 
arship of the entering class. Princi- 
pal Russell has stiffened up the en- 
trance requirements as well as rais- 
ing the standard within the school 
course. 


WATERVILLE. entering 
class at Colby College (Maine) this 
year is the largest in the history of 
the institution, ninety-eight men and 
fifty-four women having enrolled 
thus far, and more are expected. 
Miss Elizabeth Bass will be dean of 
the women’s division this year. 


GRAND ISLAND. Patrick Ther- 
riault, the new district superintend- 
ent of the four towns along the St. 
John river, between Van Buren and 
Fort Kent, has graded all the schools 
in town and county. Consequently 
the attendance is much more regular. 

NEWPORT. The increased at- 
tendance in the high school is grati- 
fying to the principal, John Wads- 
worth. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The appointments to 
the faculty of Dartmouth College 
have been announced as follows: 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham as assist- 
ant professor of psychology, to suc- 
ceed Professor Sheldon, who has been 
promoted to the head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy. Professor Bing- 
ham is a graduate of Beloit in the 
class of 1901, took his <A. M. at 
Harvard in 1908, and his Ph. D. at 
Chicago in 1908. He studied at Ber- 
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lin, and last year taught with great 
success at Columbia. Professor 
Bingham is a specialist in experi- 
mental psychology, and has achieved 
much fame in his chosen work. The 
Latin department has been increased 
by the addition of two new instruc- 
tors, Clifford P. Clarke and Harold 
Hastings. Clifford P. Clarke re- 
ceived his Ph. D. at Princeton last 
June. He graduated from Wesleyan 
in 1895, and the following year 
studied abroad on a fellowship. 
During the next ten years he was 
professor of Latin at Fairmount Col- 
lege, Wichita, Kan. The next two 
years he acted as dean of Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. Harold Hast- 
ings comes here from Princeton, 
where he has been a professor in 
Latin. He received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the University of Wis- 
consin last June. He is a_ Dart- 
mouth graduate in the class of 1900. 
The following year he was an in- 
structor in St. Paul’s school in Con- 
cord, N. H., and in 1903 took his 
master’s degree at Dartmouth. Mr. 
Hastings spent two years studying 
at the American school at Athens, 
and a year in a teaching fellowship 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
Two new instructors enter the 
French department. Herbert H 
Vaughn, who is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan in the class 
of 1908, and was granted a Ph. D. 
at Harvard in 1906. He has taught 
for two years at the University of 
KKansas, one year at Michigan. one 
year at Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina, and has studied abroad one 
year. He published several 
well-known French books, and at 
present he is engaged in writing a 
series of articles on “Neapolitan Dia- 
lects” in Romanic review in collobo- 
ration with Signor Alberto Cerbino. 
Francis A. Waterhouse, who gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1905 and took 
his master’s degree in 1906. Since 
then he has been pursuing graduate 
studies at Harvard and teaching in 
a Boston preparatory school. 
Charles J. Wilkey has been ap- 
pointed to @n instructorship in the 
department of political science. Mr. 
Wilkey graduated from Emporia 
College, Kansas, in 19Vo, received an 
A. M. in 1907, and a Ph. D. from 
Columbia in 1910. One new instruc- 
tor has been added to the German 
department. This is Raymond W. 
Jones, Who comes here from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he 
taught last year. The preceding 
year he was prefector at Princeton. 
He was granted his doctor’s degree 
last year by Cornell. Mr. Jones 
graduated from Cornell in 105. 
Ralph Morris has been appointed an 
instructor in the English depart- 
ment, to sueceed Dr. Albert Davis. 
After graduating from Haryard in 
1902, Mr. Morris tutored there for 
three years. He then went to Japan, 


- where he taught for two years, and 


later engaged in journalistic work in 
the far East. Last year he was pro- 
fessor in Gilmore College, Washing- 
ton, and the preceding year he 
taught in the Kentucky State Uni- 
versity. Other new men _ to start 
work this year are A. Karl Skinner, 
secretary to the president; Clifford 
B. Clapp, who comes from the Har- 
vard library to the position of cata- 
loguer in the Dartmouth library; 
Harry H. Hillman, who has been ap- 
pointed instructor in »hysical cul- 
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ture, and Edward Meleney, who. be- 
comes graduate secretary of the 
Dartmouth Christian Association. 
Dr. G. B. T. Arner, last instructor in 
the department of- sociology, has 
been re-appointed to the department 
of economics. 

BERLIN. The good fortune of 
this city educationally and indus- 
trially is more and more apparent. 
Each phase of life is helping the 
other. 

KEENE. The normal school in 
this city is starting its second year 
under highly gratifying conditions. 
Principal J. M. Rhodes has ac- 
quainted himself with local condi- 
tions, and has become known to all 
the educational leaders in the state. 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. e constant change of classes and the ever 


ate es moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


VERMONT. 


SOUTH WINDHAM. Ernest G. 
Hapgood, the recently-elected princi- 
pal of the Girls’ Latin school, suc- 
ceeding John Tetlow, one of Boston’s 
famous teachers who was retired be- 
cause of having reached the age of 
seventy, is a native of this town. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over e/even-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
pekrspoe | and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one galion and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 

A Free Demonstration. 

We want to prove the efoiency of Staniard Floor Sraing 
at our own expense. e will treat free of charge one schoo 
room or corridor f ney or 
public building, to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agenci’s, 
we will sent free sample with full directions for app!ying. 

Boards of Education, Schoo! Superintendents, Principals and 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MEDFORD. Registration at Tufts 
College showed a_ good-sized in- 
crease in the freshman class over 
the total registration of last year. 
In the college of arts and sciences 
138 freshmen registered, ninety-two 
in the engineering school and forty- 
six in the college of liberal arts. ‘Lhe | 
final figures for the entering class of 
last year were 128. With the open- 


rt of one floor in any store or 


ing of Jackson College thirty fresh- 
men registered in addition to the up- 
per class women who attended Tufts 
College last year. 

WORCESTER. Clark College 
begins its ninth academic year with 
a total enrollment of 193 students, 
distributed among the three classes 
as follows: Seniors, thirty-nine; jun- 
iors, seventy-eight; freshmen, sev- 
enty-six. This is a decided increase 
over last year, and is the largest in 
the history of the college. During 
the past year a new $100,000 library 
building has been erected, and this 
is now ready for use. The ground 
floor only is used for library  pur- 
poses, there being provision for 20,- 
000 volumes on the shelves. Ample 
and convenient accommodations for 
study are provided. The second 
floor of the same building is to be 
devoted to the needs of the new 
“child study department” of Clark 
University and also to the offices of 
President G. Stanley Hall and staff. 
On the third fioor is to be located the 
pedagogical museum of the univer- 
sity. Some changes have been made 
in the main building, most impor- 
tant of which is the installation of 
new shower baths for both students 
and faculty. The size of the faculty 
remains the same as that of last 
year, although there are two 
changes. Dr. Loring Holmes Dodd, 
Yale University, takes the place of 
G. L. Drowne as instructor in Eng- 
lish. Orren C. Hormell, A. M., Har- 
vard University, is instructor in his- 
tory and government, filling the va- 
cancy made by the resignation of 
Russell M. Story. 

FITCHBURG. Superintendent J. 
G. Edgerly and the city teachers 
unite with Principal J. C. Thompson 
and the teachers of the State Normal 
school in a course of weekly profes- 
sional lectures, running from Octo- 
ber 1 to December 1. 


Teachers should write for information, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its Dangers.” The health of your 
depend on your action. 


tis may 
STANDARD OTL CO ANY. 
(Incorporated) 


The eighth annual State Confer- 
ence of Charities is to be held here 
on October 26, 27, and 28. Among 
the noted speakers will be President 
Tilly of Boston, Dr. Copp of the 
state board of insanity, Judge Baker 
of the juvenile court. 

BROOKLINE. Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich has an annual 
opening-year teachers’ meeting, with 
a notable address by some educa- 
tional leader. This year it was by 
Hon. George H. Martin of the state 
board of education, who has an ad- 
mirable lecture on “The Lure of the 


Presidency.” 
NORTHAMPTON. Smith College 
opens with 1,700 students. Dr. 


Marion L. Burton takes up the re- 
sponsibility of the presidency under 
highly favorable circumstances. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Superintendent 
W. A. Wheatley enters upon his sec- 
ond year in this city by issuing an 
interesting letter to the parents. We 
quote the following from his let- 
ter:— 

“We are endeavoring to meet suc- 
cessfully the two general demands 
made upon the modern high school; 
the one, that we offer the most ser- 
viceable subjects that can be pro- 
vided to those pupils who plan to 
complete their education with our 
high school course, and the other, 
that we offer the best possible prepa- 
ration for college to those pupils who 
plan to attend college. 

“Whether a high school education 


is really worth while in dollars and 
eents has been shown quite conclu- 
sively of late by the Massachusetts 
state board of education. Their spe- 
cial investigator studied a large num- 
ber of cases and found that on the 
average the boys leaving the gram- 
mar school at fourteen began at $4.00 
a week, and at the end of their 
twenty-fifth year were receiving 
$12.75 a week, while those graduat- 
ing from the high school four years 
later began at $10.00 a week and at 
twenty-five were receiving $31 a 
week. The total earnings of the 
average grammar school boy in the 
twelve years were $5,722.50, while 
those of the average high school boy 
in the eight years were $7,377.50. 

“Are you planning to haye your 
child complete the high school 
course? To finish the course -will 
take some pupils four years and 
others five years, depending upon 
the child’s previous preparation, his 
age, his health, his studiousness, his 
aptness in learning, his encourage- 
ment at home, etc. 

“The school day is divided into six 
periods of about forty minutes each. 
During the day every pupil as a rule 
has at least four recitations, and 
some pupils have five. Thus it will 
be seen that there are in no case 
more than two periods left for study 
and in some instances only one 
period. Since then much of the 
studying must be done at home, it is 
of the greatest importance that pu- 
pils should have regular study hours 
at home, free from all interruptions. 
Many of the failures in the freshman 
and sophomore years come from not 
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An Flonest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 

NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, 


for 28 years, have treated 
ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
“One Price and-Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 
$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 


adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


| & Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


recognizing the changed conditions 
of work upon entering the high 
school and the necessity of regular 
hours for home study. While it 1s 
not intended that the hours of home 
study should interfere with proper 
rest and recreation, few pupils can 
expect to do satisfactory work or 
maintain a high standing without de- 
voting regularly to home study from 
two and a half to three and a half 
hours each day. If a pupil spends 
more than three and a half hours a 
day at home study, it is certain that 
his method of study is at fault or 
that he is attempting too much work. 
We desire to be informed of any 
such case that we may ascertain the 
fault. and have it corrected. 

“Is your child attending high 
school in order to prepare for college 
or to receive a general education be- 
fore entering directly upon his life 
work? If he wishes to prepare for 
college, we should know which col- 
lege you have chosen not later than 
the beginning of his’sophomore year. 
As a rule, all colleges require four 
full years of high school study, but 
no two colleges require exactly the 
same subjects. Unless a_ pupil, 
therefore, chooses early in his high 
school course the exact subjects re- 
quired by the college he is to enter, 
he cannot possibly prepare for that 
college in four years without taking 
extra work. In fact, college  pre- 
paratory pupils must take as a rule 
some additional subjects in their 
junior and senior years, carrying 
part or all of these two years five 
subjects instead of four. Conse- 
quently, if parents cannot select 
early in the high school course the 
college their children are to attend, 
the responsibility for their prepara- 
tion for this college rests upon the 
parents and not on the high school. 

“If pupils planning to graduate 
from high school carry less than 
four subjects any year, or drop a 
subject, or fail to pass in a subject, 
they must expect to remain in high 
schoo] more than four years or to do 
what is nearly always impossible, to 
carry successfully five subjects dur- 
ing the last years of their course. It 
is an easy matter to drop a study or 
to fail in a study but a very difficult 
matter to make it up and to regain 
one’s former rank. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. c. HOLDEN, secy. 


“The school authorities do not fa- 
vor, they strongly oppose, expensive 
social functions by high school pu- 
pils. They consider decidedly harm- 
ful dances or receptions lasting later 
than. midnight, with a needlessly 
large number of musical pieces and 
extravagant decorations. We might 
add that any social functions, how- 
ever innocent in themselves, if of 
frequent’ occurrence, are bound to in- 
terfere seriously with the progress 
of a high school pupil. Likewise, 
the school authorities discountenance 
secret societies as highly injurious 
and forbid connection with such so- 
cieties under penalty of suspension 
or expulsion from school. 

“When the school imposes a pen- 
alty for unexcused tardiness or ab- 
sence or for disobedience to any rule, 
it is, of course, only seeking the best 
welfare of the pupils. As we are 
able, we shall improve the course of 
study and the instruction given, and 
in every way do all in our power to 
make the education received in the 
Middletown high school the best that 
can be given in any American high 
school. 

“We bespeak your hearty co-opera- 
tion and would urge you to consult 
us freely by letter, telephone, or per- 
sonal interview upon any matter re- 
lating to your child’s welfare at 
school.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. State Superin- 
tendent M. P. Shawkey has issued a 
book on “School Architecture,’ 104 
pages, and fully illustrated with 
nearly 100 cuts. It is the best offi- 
cially-issued book on school archi- 
tecture that has come to our notice. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PASSAIC. U. G. Wheeler, who 
has come from Everett, Mass., has 
entered upon his work quietly, but 
with the same intelligent leadership 
that characterized his work in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was among the 
leaders. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CALIFORNIA. The State Nor- 
mal school, whose loss in the death 


of the principal, Dr. Theodore Noss, 
was almost irreparable, was most 
fortunate in having available Dr. 
Davis of Clark University, who had 
been at the head of the training 
school only a few months, but under 
whose leadership chere is great pros- 
perity. 
* PHILADELPHIA. The following 
is a list of the leading educationa) 
organizations of the city with the 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Examinations: September 28, October 1 
and 5. 3 to6p.m. 
Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 


MENEELY & CO. 


IN VIRGINIA. 


A residential sub-division of great 
beauty, near University of Virginia. 
Two, five, ten, and twenty-acre tracts 
at inviting figures. Correspondence 
solicited from professional and cul- 
tured ag ge who wish to own a 
home in an ideal rural district. 
Apply for prospectus presenting an 
unusual proposition. 

H. W. HILLEARY & CO., CHAR- 

LOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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address of president or chairman:— 

Public Education AsSociation— 
George Henderson, president, Frank- 
lin building, 12th and Walnut streets. 

Schoolmen’s Club—John Moyer, 
president, principal Northeast Man- 
ual Training school, Lehigh avenue. 

Teachers’ Club (women only)— 
Miss Louise MHaeseler, president, 
Girls’ high school, 17th and Spring 
Garden streets. 

Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Dr. Cheesman Herrick, presi- 
dent, Girard College. 

Philadelphia Playground Associa 
tion—Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
president, superintendent of public 
schools, city hall. 

Philadelphia Branch International 
Kindergarten Union—Miss Anna 
Williams, president, city hall. 

Philadelphia League, Home and 
School Associations—Mrs. E. C. 
Grice, president, 3308 Arch street. 

College Alumnae Association—- 
Miss Margaret Hudson, president, 
1524 Locust street. 3 

Alumnae Association, Girls’ High 
and Normal Schools—Girls’ Normal 
school, 13th and Spring Garden 
streets. 

Education Committee, New Cen- 
tury Club—Mrs. E. C. Grice, chair- 
man, 124 South 12th street. 

Edueation Committee, Civic Club 
—1524 Locust street. 

MILLERSVILLE. The State 
Normal school of this town is the 
oldest in the state, and is justly 
proud of its record as a pioneer of 
1857. It will always be the profes- 
sional Mecca for the teachers of the 
Keystone state. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. There are to 
be a number of changes in the fac- 
ulty of Barnard College, Columbia 
University, this year. In the de- 
partment of classical philology Pro- 
fessor La Rue van Hook is replacing 
Professor T.. Leslie Shear. In_ the 
history department Miss Harriet R. 
Fox, a graduate of last year, re- 
places Miss. Juliet Stuart Points, 
who won the English scholarship of- 
fered by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There are also a 
number of added professors in other 
departments. In classical philology 
Grace Goodale; in English, Clare M. 
Howard, and in mathematics, Harold 
B. Curtis. 

YONKERS. One of the best in- 
dustrial high school plants in’ the 
country is ia this city. It is pri- 
marily provided for by private bene- 
faction. Every latest device in 
equipment has been installed. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

NEW ALBANY. Few cities of the 
size have the distinction of New Al- 
bany. Former Superintendent Pros- 
ser has gone to Massachusetts as 
one of the deputy state commission- 
ers at a salary of $4,000. Further, 
the city once had Miss Jane Day, of 
national reputation as a supervisor 
of home and school work in New 
York city, as a principal. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. We called 
attention recently to the great record 
of the high school of this city. The 
colleges in which the graduates of 
last June are are as follows: Wabash 
College, Purdue University, Dlinois 
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pins NINE YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER when trained by the PAL- 
NER NETHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING employ a style of MATURE 

ENSIANSHIP that is the DELIGHT OF TEACHERS, PARENTS and 
BUSINESS 

This writing differs in every essential from the RAW, ROUGH, UNGAINLY 
PENDIGGING STYLE which has prevailed for Fifty Years as a direct result 
of the various COPYBOOK SYSTEMS OF SCRIP-DRAWING. 

THE PALMER METHOD may be seen in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in 
hundreds of schools in NEW YORK, BOSTON and other public school sys- 
tems. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered to all teachers in school systems 
in which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been 
adopted completely. Others may have this course, through correspondence, 
for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, post- 
paid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
32 E Union Square, . - New York City 


Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings haye been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per get, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chi : Thomas Charlies % 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th tc 


Wh, J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Fodagogy t to deve 
the student a Enewiodge of his own 


expression, whether as a creative thinker o: an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. 81 m- 


College of Oratory 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
ROW BOSTON, MASS. 


Stare University, Indiana State Uni- OHIO. 

versity, University of Washington, CINCINNATI. The following are 
Seattle, Hanover College, Oxford Col- the officers of the Cincinnati School- 
lege for Women, Western College masters’ Club: President, John W. 
for Women; Randolph-Macon, fall: vice-president, Edward D. 
Lynchburg, West Virginia; State Roberts: secretary, T. Warrington 
Normal, Terre Haute; Conservatory Gosling; financial secretary, W. W. 
of Music, Indianapolis; Sweetbriar McIntire; treasurer, Albert Schwartz. 
College; Washington College, Wash- 
ton, D. C.; DePauw. 


MISSOURI. 


» ST. LOUIS. » The St. Louis Societ 
ILLINOIS. of Pedagogy, the oldest ervkiitedtion 
DANVILLE. This year the super- of its kind in the United States, be- 
intendent and seven principals spent gan its year’s work on October 1. 
the summer in study at the Univer- Departments have been formed in 
sity of Chicago. The city has not literature, universal psychology, art, 
been without representation in that music, French, history, problems of 
summer session for nearly ten years. secondary education, pedagogical 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col., 405 wpe Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal,, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for MANUAL, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. we eso 


JACKSON BOULEVARD = 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


Miss E. F, Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorperated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 
Telephone Main 775-2 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


N EW N G LA N D 
We need more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 

English Literature During the Lifetime of 

Shakespeare .. Schelling Henry Holt &Co.,N.Y. $2.50 
An Affair of De Morgan sad 1.75 

The Love of Books and Reading.......... ..... Kuhns a = = “6 1.00 
The Child’s Harvest of Verse........... Tileston some 2 Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Speaking and Writing (Book II.)..... Maxwell Johnston & Barnum Amer. B’k Co., N. Y. .23 
The Industrial History of the United States.... Coman Tbe Macmillan Co., “ 1.50 
A History of Graves * 1.10 
The Whistler BOOK. ........ ...cesseececeeerccees Hartmann L. C. Page & Co., ‘* 2.50 
The Lead’ of HonoP. .... Richardson “1.50 
Rainy Day Pastimes for Children.............. Ven Palm Dana Estes & Co, Boston 1.00 
Educational Problems.... Hall D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 7.50 
Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur................ Stanton 3.00 
The Tower of Davey E.P. Dutton & Co. 3.00 
The House of Bondage...............-.-.0+eeeee- Kauffman Moffat, Yard & Co., * 1.35 
The Story Of Longford Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.75 
Children’s Diet in Home and School. .... ..... Hogan Doubleday, Page &Co.,. — 
The Durable Satisfactions of Life............... Eliot T. Y. Crowell & Co., oo 46 
Handwork in W00d.......+.-ceeeceeeeeseeececees Noyes Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. —— 


council, applied science (economics), 
and physical culture. A feature of 
the first meeting will be an address 
on “The Field of Work for the So- 
ciety of Pedagogy,” by Superintend- 
ent (Ben Blewett. Professor Mar- 
shall S. Snow of the department of 
history of Washington University 
will open the department of history. 
E. J. Vert. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. The four magnificent 
new high schools are nearing com- 
pletion, and an appropriation of 
$150,000 has been made merely for 
the equipment of these buildings. 
There will be nothing better in the 
country along the line of high school 
buildings. 

One of the wholesome features of 


Superintendent S. L. Heeter’s ag- 
gressive campaign of progress is a 
scheme for directly assisting boys 
and girls who need special assistance 
to get started. Here is a letter re- 
cently written to his board of educa- 
tion :— 

“Each school year finds in the 
grades a certain class of boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen who have fallen behind grade, 
are overaged and overgrown, and 
apply for labor certificates and per- 
mission to leave the schools as soon 
as they can secure the consent of 
their parents. These boys, as a rule, 
go out into the world with less than 
a common school education and 
without any immediate preparation 
for any vocation. 

“The St. Paul Builders’ Exchange, 
an organization representing more 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogus 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG 
For both sexes. For catalogues Pr pom 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


TATE NOR¥AL SCHOOL, Salem, Mas setts 
Coeducational. Department for 
gogical and technical training of teacherg of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr. 
MAN, Principal. 


—- 


than 200 branches of industry in the 
city, and always interested in indus. 
trial education, has proposed to sup- 
port, at its own expense, afternoon 
shop courses from 1.30 to 3.30 daily 
for a limited number of such boys, 
subject to the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools and the 
principal. 

“Inasmuch as the shops in the 
Mechanic Arts high school close at 
1 o’clock daily, I recommend that 
the proposition from the Builders’ 
Exchange be accepted and that the 
superintendent be authorized to ar- 
range afternoon courses in shops and 
in the elements of mechanical draw- 
ing for a number of boys not to ex- 
ceed 100, to be selected from the va- 
rious grade schools, and that said 
boys be required to spend their 
morning hoursin the regular grades, 
giving attention only to the so-called 
essentials in the curriculum. 

“I recommend also that the board 
approve of the organization of an 
employment bureau to consist of the 
superintendent of schools and a com. 
mittee of principals representing the 
schools, together with a committee 
from the Builders’ Exchange, whose 
duty it shall be to assist worthy boys 
in securing satisfactory employment 
at the proper time.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for October 8 contains an interesting 
account of the workings of the pro- 
hibitory law in Oklahoma City, by 
I. T. Martin. Under the title 
“Where Kings Broke Bread” Row- 
land Strong tells of the passing of 
the famous Cafe Anglais restaurant 
in Paris, which is to be turned into 
a bank. William Winter contributes 
to this number the second install- 
ment of his seasonable dramatic 
criticism. In the editorial pages the 
recent Republican and Democratic 
New York state conventions are 
amply treated. This issue contains 
the first installment of a new detec- 
tive story, in two parts, by Freeman 
Putney, Jr., and the regular humor- 
ous and financial features. 


“What is geography?” asked the 
father who was testing his son’s 
progress in study. 

“Geography,” replied little Jimmie 
Jiggs, “is what you put inside your 
trousers when you think you are 
going to get a whipping.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“STAMPS ENCLOSED.” 
Writing for a magazine is dead 
easy—if we write for a sample copy. 
—Judge. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Every week at B. F. Keith’s thea- 
tre new faces brighten the bill, and 
next week will be. no exception to 
this rule, as there will be a number 
of newcomers, all stars in their par- 
ticular lines, with several old and 
tried favorites. One of the new- 
comers will be Gene Greene, who has 
made a tremendous hit during the 
past few weeks singing his own 
songs in a characteristic manner. 
The Field brothers are also new- 
comers, recently with one of the big 
minstrel] troupes. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 353.) 


the wild run. A more senseless sac- 
rifice of human life it would be hard 
to conceive of. The loss of life inci- 
dent to aeroplane flights has an ex- 
ecuse in the ultimate gains to science 
and human progress; but these reck- 
less automobile races prove nothing 
and accomplish nothing; they simply 
gratify, at heavy cost, the sporting 
instinct. 
A GAIN FOR REFORM. 


The substitution_of the merit sys- 
tem for the spoils system in the mak- 
ing of appointments is no more popu- 
Jar to-day with “practical politicians’’ 
than it ever was; but responsible ap- 
pointing officers have a growing ap- 
preciation of its value, and every na- 
tional administration witnesses its 
extension. The latest extension is by 
the order of President Taft, putting 
the assistant postmasters in all the 
money order offices in the classified 
service. This brings about 8,000 of- 
ficers within the merit system. But 
this is not all. The President has 
declared his purpose to urge upon 
Congress a change in the method of 
appointing postmasters so that at 
least the more than 7,000 second and 
third-class postmasters can be classi- 
fied and taken out of the reach of 
patronage. 


PROGRESSIVE CHINA. 


China is making its way toward’ 


free institutions and a parliamentary 
government, not exactly by leaps and 
bounds but steadily and apparently 
surely. The first great step was the 
inauguration last year of the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies. The second is 
the opening of the Imperial Senate, 
which took place at Pekin October 3. 
Five years from now, if the program 
is carried out, there will be a com- 
plete parliament, modeled after those 
of the western nations. The Im- 
perial Senate, which was opened for- 
mally, though with no special cere- 
monies, by the Regent, Prince Chun, 
is composed of 200 members. Of 
these one half were directly ap- 
pointed by the throne; the other half 
were elected by the Provincial As- 
semblies, though in each case it was 
required that the election should be 
approved by the Viceroy of the prov- 
ince represented. It may seem that 
this is a very limited concession of 
popular institutions; but it is marvel- 
ous when it is remembered what the 
China of the past has been. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


MANUAL Training Teachers are in demand now. There is not a properly equipped 
teacher of manual training or domestic science in the country who is not 
wanted somewhere ata good salary, if only teacher and place could be brought together. 
That is the work of a teachers’ agency. When Superintendent Phillips wanted to introduce 
industrial education in Birmirgham, Ala., he wrote to ws January 19, 1910, and we recom-— 
mended a man in Syracuse, whom he TRAINING N. Y., deciaed to establish a depart- 
engaged by telegraph. When Waverly, mept of industrial education, Super- 
intendent Meserve wrote to us July 6, 1910. We recommended aman, and he is now at 
work. When a man was wanted to teach manual training in Galva, I!l., Superintendent 
White wrote to us July 9, 1910, and we recommended a New York man, w) o was duly elecicd. 
None of these men would have known of these places, none of these places would have knows 
of these men, had not application been made to an agency that makes it a study PLACES 
to know just where a man will fit,and get the right teachers into the right 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WV, Y- 


EVERY DAY Unexpected varancies occur in good Schools and Colieges. Many of them 
excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Do it new! 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Mi, 


’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN ae Pot TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam jes 
and ? OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuturs, and Gov- 

paige or every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, and Normal Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachere with ability to teach some approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $50 to $70 per menthb. For farthes 
information, address THE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co... 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trintty Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. Asrists Teachers i ; 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at Jeast 80 of the 9 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
pee Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A tup€rior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services frve to sehoo! cials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 853 Fifth Avenue, Niw crk, N. ¥ 


We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in ; 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
enc 
Ag y 


every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, ‘ 


ELBRIDGE H. SABIN. 
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BOOKS UNUSUAL MERIT 


STUDIES IN READING 


BY 


Prof. J. W. SEARSON and Supt. GEO. E. MARTIN 

One Superintendent says: ‘“‘We are using them 
in our eighth grade, and they are creating an inter- 
est'such aS I have never before experienced in my 
school work.” 


‘List, 80 cents — Net, 64 cents 


ESSENTIALS OF TEACHING 
READING 


BY 
SHERMAN and REED 


One teacher says: “I ean’t tell you how much . 


help the Essentials of Teaching Reading has been to 
me, although I ama graduate ef Emerson College 


‘and have had seven years’ experience in Normal 


School work: I use it in my normal methods classes 
with fine suecess,”’ 


Postpaid, price $1.25 — Net price, $1.00 _ 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


BY 


Prof. W. G. BISHOP 


“One Superintendent says: “I consider this the 
most Sensible text for Bookkeeping and Business 
Training that I have everseen. It outlines a course 
that is adequate and = ean be successfully handled 
in the publie schools.’ 

Postpaid, price 90 cents --. Net, 72 cents 


THE CRABTREE SPELLER 


BY 
President J. W. CRABTREE 


The five thousand troublesome words in com- 
mon use classified and graded. 


Dr. Winship. says: **You really have a treasure 
in Crabtree’s latest book. If you can make people 
see and apprec inte what it is, you can sweep the 
country with it.’ 

List, 22 cents — Net, 18 cents 


TEACHER’S DAILY PLAN BOOK 


In use in hundreds of city schools. Contains 
space for each day's plans and for each subject. 


Mailing price, 30 cents — Net, 24 cents 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Avenue 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS STUDY 


College Requirements 


The following are ready: 
Macbeth = - = = 45 pages. waning price, 15¢ 
JuliusCw@sar- - - 20 
Hamlet - - 32 * 
Romeo and Juliet | 


Adylis ofthe King - 49 
Ivanhoe - = 34 rv 10¢ 
Silas Marner - “  40c 
Burke’s Conciliation 26 ‘: “ “ 


Vision of Sir Launfal 
Enoch Arden - - - 


Sesame and Lilies - 13 pages. Mailing price, 10¢ 

These question books are used in hundreds of 
high schools and are a wonderful help to students 
in preparation for the recitation. 


STUDENT'S OUTLINE OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY—1492-1910 


BY 
Prof. CLARK EDMUND PERSINGER 
A splendid topical.outline with page reading 


Rime of Ancient Mariner Si pages. Mailing 
\ 


price 


references to all the text, library and source books. 


Mailing price, 25 cents — Net, 20 cents 


RECORD SYSTEMS 


{one LOOSE LEAF SYSIEfIS 


ONE CARD SYSTEM 
ONE BOUND SYSTEM 


The most complete record systems published in 
this country. 

Why not investigate the Loose Leaf Systems? 
Modern business will not use any but the loose leaf 
records. Why should the school be behind in this 
matter? 

Investigate by having us send you a loose leaf 
set for éxamination on memo charge. 


_ NEW ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
TURE 


BY 
BESSEY, BRUNER and SWEZEY 
For the grammar gra¢les, either as a text or sup- 
plementary reader. Written in a most enticing and 
interesting style. Reads like a story book. 


E. Benj. Andrews says: ‘‘lam impressed that 
this is nearly a perfect book for its purpose.” 


pee 60 cents — Net, 48 cents 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING. COMPANY 


LINCOLN 
1126-1128 Q Street 


October 13, 19197 
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